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bor Better 
Crusts 

at Lower 

Production 





Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


. Mnternational 


Bittltiitauiwo PAN FT 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Next time make it — 
Flaky Crust—for crusts = J 


that are more tender 
and stay tender—longer 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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City National’s Foreign Department 
‘Delivers the Goods” 
Around the World 


The success of your foreign trade nent flour mills for more than 10 
program is so important that you years. He is thoroughly familiar 


can’t afford to work with any but with the view- 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- points of the mills 
ness advisors, such as the staff of and buyers, and 
City National’s Foreign Department. he knows the 
For example, meet Bror W. Unge quality of flour 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- required by dif- 
merly export manager for promi- ferent markets. 


City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 


ESTABLISHED 1913 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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HARRIS, UPHAM &« CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTILz, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE OrTy 
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NAD ‘ 
Ae IT’S IN THE RECORD 







SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF \wi@ MONARCH 
THE WEST ee ‘ LA OS! CANADIAN 
NELSON |" CRESCENT | (@\aebrGa~ =«©6 SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WESTERN CANADA ITS BETTER| 
gat WHEAy Robin Hood Flour 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


























“Ss iG %, Mills Limited 
ea Gr ~~ 
aii THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR | CREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Led. 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ LON PURM TYE = [8 CABLE ADDRESS: GreatsTar —ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods * eae Co., Limited 














Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal > USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Go Western, mister... 
Thar’s gold in them 
Bemilin Print Bags 


Ask your daughter or your wife . . . she’ll tell you Western 
prints will be the hottest thing in cotton fashions for the 
coming season. And Bemis designers have come up with the 
finest line of Westerns you’ll find. Home sewers will love the 
bargains they get in these gay, stylish cottons. The fabric in 
the bags will cost them only a fraction of what the same 
yardage would cost at the store. 


You’ll make EXTRA sales when you pack in Bemilin Western 
print bags. Ask your Bemis Man for details. 








fatfits. They come in 25- and 50-lb. bags (as well as 
which are convenient in making kiddie-size garments. 








3, General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Ss Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business . . . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 







i2 iV it DRY MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


SS OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
Wao 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR & J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & « c. mor. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 


























(- 7 Complete Grain 


Facilities for 





Members of 





U it 3 Serving the All Leading 
MI ormity Milling Trade rere Ex. 





the priceless quality in flour 


yours always With « | U LW LMAN N 
Acme-Evans Flours GRAIN COMPANY 


—_cake flour 
ANGELITE—co h-up flour Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-vF 








sponge flour 








CRACKER KIN G—cracke! 


100% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING- 
PASTRY KIN G— low Witteeltiby 


flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT———— 


+] 
FOR AMERICA s BREAD 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
Wheat that meets exacting milling 


requirements as to quality and protein TY 
can be furnished from modern, stra- CHICAGO ad KANSAS CI 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. NEW YORK bd ENID 

FORT WORTH @ AMARILLO 














Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 
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Bakery Package Group Cites 
Progress of Standardization 


CHICAGO—A review of progress 
in plans for the future provided the 
program for the Bakery Package 
meeting of the Folding Paper Box 
Association of America, gathering at 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 

Gordon Dilno, Sutherland Paper 
Co., and chairman of the National 
Bakery Package Committee, in open- 
ing the program, said that 34 rec- 
ommended sizes of packages of wiener 
rolls and hamburger buns had been 
developed. This trimmed down the 
number from 732 different sizes. 

In addition, the committee has 
about completed, said Mr. Dilno, what 
is thought to be the most accept- 
able and simplified size range of 
cake and pie cartons and doughnut 
cartons. He also pointed out that 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
had published in official form the 
recommended sizes of bun packages, 
and that it probably would be will- 
ing to publish the standard sizes 
on the other items as they are de- 


veloped. 
During the coming year, Mr. Dil- 
no said, additional surveys are 


planned, one of which will concern 
the comparative value of cartons and 
all transparent film wrap. Exhibi- 
tion space also has been taken at 
the American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion in Atlantic City in October. 

Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasur- 
er, American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, Chicago, described the Inter- 
Industry Bakery Committee. It com- 
prises the four major groups in the 
baking industry, he said, the first of 
which is the baking industry; next 
the food retailing industry; the food 
packaging industry, and the consum- 
er. The committee was formed to iron 
out some of the common problems of 
these groups. This project is one of 
those rare activities in which every 
participant benefits and none loses, 
he said. 

Mr. Marx continued, stating that 
bakery engineers are interested in 
this problem from a different view- 
point than most. Package simplifica- 
tion is a means for better protec- 
tion of the product which is one of 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








our responsibilities; it is a means 
toward more efficient production op- 
eration, which is certainly in our 
interests; it is a means toward better 
handling, which is a part of our 
problem; and it is a means toward 
a reduction in production supervision, 
which is another major factor in 
the operation of bakeries. 


Now if a baker can package sev- 
eral items, for example, in the same 
size package with a different wrap- 
over, he will be saving himself many 
dollars in the production department, 
Mr. Marx commented. First, there 
is the matter of inventory of sup- 
plies. If one size carton will provide 
for several baked items, the number 
of sizes of cartons which must be 
stored and inventory would be great- 
ly reduced and the probability of 
running out of any one size due to 
delay in shipment for any reason 
would be greatly minimized. The sav- 
ing in time of the wrapping machine 
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operator in changing the setting of 
his machine when converting from 
one item to another is appreciable in 
dollars. It is much simpler to mere- 
ly change the roll of wrapping mate- 
rial than to change the settings of 
the various parts of the machine for 
a change in package size, he said. 

Further, Mr. Marx said, a reduction 
in the number of sizes of packages 
of individual items also makes for a 
reduction in the number of sizes of 
containers into which these packages 
are placed, such as shipping and han- 
dling cartons and boxes, which makes 
it possible to use the same size ship- 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 


MOUNDRI 











NOW! from all the West 
One day faste 







For fastest freight service specify 
shipments via New York Central’s “Early Birds” 


Tue “carty sinps” express-speed 
freight trains of the New York Central 
make the Chicago-New York run in as 
little as 22 hours. They regularly beat 
trucks in over-the-road time on the 
long hauls from the West and Middle- 
West to Eastern markets. 

This means farm-fresh fruits and 
vegetables ... dressed meats ... frozen 
foods .. . and grocery products reach 
the produce markets, supermarkets 
and corner stores—one day sooner 
Hundreds of items sold by department 
stores, chain stores and other retail 
establishments get to market 24 hours 
faster. Lumber and building supplies 
are speeded to wholesalers and the 








mbidly 


DETROIT 





{ 

{ 

: 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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: 


building trades. Raw materials, chemi- 
cals, sub-assemblies and parts reach 
manufacturers to keep production 
lines flowing smoothly as scheduled. 
There’s no extra cost for “Early Bird” 
service. 
Through Service 
All-Weather Schedules 


7 “Early Birds’—Tuesday through 
Sunday. 5 on Monday. 

Transfer connections with all rail- 
roads from the Far West entering St. 
Louis or Chicago gateways swiftly 
switch interline freight cars to New 
York Central classification yards for 
“Early Bird” make-up. 













Dependable, on-time scheduled de- 
partures: Chicago to New York—twin 
trains—one mi \rning, one evening... 
Chicago to Boston . .. Chicago to Buf- 
falo . . . Cleveland to New York... 
Cleveland to Boston . . . Cincinnati to 
New York... Cincinnati to Boston... 
Detroit to New York... Detroit to 
Boston . . . East St. Louis to New York 
... East St. Louis to Boston . . . Indian- 
apolis to New York. . . Indianapolis to 
Boston . .. Peoria to New York... 
Peoria to Boston. 

Your nearest New York Central 
Freight Representative can save you 
time, dollars and details in scheduling 
your freight on an “Early Bird.” 
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ping carton and box for a variety of 
items. 


Mr. Marx closed by pointing out 
that the consumer also benefits from 
the standardization of packages. He 
observed that many other industries 
offer standardized size packages to 
consumers and that although the 
baker who has an odd size package 
may be an individualist, it probably 
won't be too long before he will be 
an unfavorable one. In other words, 
an odd size will not be a welcome 
size. 

Henry G. Mergener, W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, the next speaker, firm- 
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ly endorsed the standardized package 
program of the group. 

“What possible difference could 
fractional inches in cartons make to 
consumers? Instead of dimensions, 
we should rely on striking originality 
of design and color to achieve con- 
sumer preference.” 

To me, as a purchasing agent, said 
Mr. Mergener, the over-all and last- 
ing benefits of simplification are im- 
mediately apparent. Our organization 
is prepared to support your plan all 
the way. By the time bakers calcu- 
late inter-related savings, such as 
curtailed wrapper sizes, reduced in- 


ventories, fewer wrapping machine 
changes, plus the time and labor in- 
volved, and finally simplified loading 
and distribution, you will have won 
their support, too. 

A proper approach to packaging 
assignments involves constant study 
of shopping and buying patterns, said 
Mr. Mergener. Women are imagina- 
tive, they are emotional and they 
like change. Sight appeal is of first 
importance, color plays a big part. 
Design is another form of sight ap- 
peal. It can imply goodness, fresh- 
ness and vitality. A third appeal to 
sight is copy. 





to Eastern markets 
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Here’s how you lower 
distribution costs by 
shipping freight via 
‘‘EARLY BIRDS’’ 
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Quicker turnover of merchandise 


Reduction of inventories and 
warehouse requirements 


Less capital and interest tied up in goods 
Lower cost of insurance 

Less waste of perishable commodities 
Shipments arrive in excellent condition 
One less icing for reefers 


New York Central System 


The water-level route of fast, dependable freight service 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


OO ee 





466 LEXINGTON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Largely because some bakery pack- 
ages are not keeping pace with mod- 
ern design trends, continued Mr. Mer- 
gener, we continue to lose valuable 
display space. The cereal and ready- 
mix folks are tightening the display 
squeeze from one side, while the 
ready-to-bake biscuit boys ‘with the 
condensed, colorful, foil-wrapped 
tubes apply pressure from the other. 

In closing, Mr. Mergener prepared 
a list of the things bakers expect 
from package manufacturers. 1. En- 
list the cooperation <f pan manufac- 
turers. 2. Sell with design and color 
not dimensions. 3. Keep pace with 
glamour packages, developed by com- 
peting foods. 4. Explore possibility of 
zip tape opening. 5. Do not under- 
estimate growth of ready-to-bake 
products. 6. Identify product and 
brand on four sides of carton. 7. Cre- 
ate means of closing partially used 
cartons. 8. Explore use of lighter 
weight boards. 9. Avoid use of lami- 
nated board when lower cost sulphite 
is adequate. 10. Study ways of re- 
ducing cost of third color. 11. Investi- 
gate possibility of colored board. 12. 
Create a glamor tray from four clus- 
ter buns. 

Howard Miller, National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., said that from a survey 
taken by his firm, the major factor 
in preventing retail bakers from go- 
ing self-service was the lack of ade- 
quate packaging. He said that retail- 
ers do a billion dollars’ worth of 
business and most of it is done out 
of pans and not in boxes. He said 
that some retail bakers who have 
tried self-service successfully have 
attributed it to the fact that the 
merchandise has been packaged and 
displayed so that it looks like a re- 
tail installation and so that it gets 
immediate customer acceptance. 

Mr. Miller recommended that the 
retailer’s package should be white or 
subdued in color and design so that 
the copy and color themselves do not 
compete with the merchandise. He 
also said that the box should be 
of the highest quality to do the job 
of preserving and protecting and dis- 
playing with prestige. The box gen- 
erally should be small to appeal to 
individual tastes in the family. 

Closing the meeting was Stanley 
Ellis, Marathon Corp., who talked on 
“Today’s Challenge in Bakery Pack- 


(Continued on page 30) 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














CARGILL 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
CHISON, KANSAS 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE . 
a as sant by 


when made from 





CHARLES C. CHINSKI, whose 
home is at Pelham Manor, New 
York, has repr resented Comman- 
der-Larabee in the Metropolitan 
New York area for many years 








L. R. SHACKELFORD lives in 
Richmond, Virginia. For many 
years he has represented Com- 
mander-Larabee in the Richmond 
territory. 











W. OSCAR HUTT lives in Shreve- 
port, Lovisiana. Mr. Hutt joined 
Commander-Larabee's sales or- 
ganization in 1935 and is our 
sales representative in Texas 
and Northern Lovisiana. 
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Bulk Millfeed 
Futures Proposed 


KANSAS CITY—A proposal for a 
separate millfeed future contract for 
bulk delivery of standard middlings 
or brown or gray shorts has been 
made to the Kansas City Board of 
Trade by a special committee ap- 
pointed recently to consider millfeed 
trading in that market. The commit- 
tee recommended that bulk trading 
be authorized for delivery every other 
month, with four months open on the 
board at any one time. There would 
be no change made in the present 
delivery system for sacked feed. 

The committee report was pre- 
sented to the exchange directors June 
14. If the directors approve the pro- 
posal, the report will be turned over 
to the rules committee for drafting 
of the precise terms of the trading 
rule, which then would be submitted 
to the membership of the board for a 
vote. Thus, the final vote on the pro- 
posal may be several weeks away. 

The text of the committee report 
follows: 

“Two specific questions were put to 


the committee and they are separate- 
ly considered in this report. 
“The first question is: ‘Whether or 


not provision should be made for the 
delivery of standard middlings in bulk 


on contracts for millfeed; whether a 
new contract should be set up for 
bulk; or whether no change at all 
should be made in our rules and prac- 





WHEAT .IMPORT QUOTA 
FILLED QUICKLY 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. wheat 
and flour import quota for the 12- 
month period beginning May 31, 1955, 
was filled at the opening moment of 
the quota period, according to a re- 
port from the U.S. Bureau of Cus- 
toms. The annual quota of 800,000 bu. 
of wheat for “human consumption” 
and 4 million pounds of flour has been 
in effect since 1941. The bulk of the 
quota—795,000 bu. wheat and 3,815,- 
000 Ib. flour—is allocated for imports 
from Canada. 
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tices.’ As to this question the com- 
mittee submits: 

“In recent years there has been a 
radical change in the marketing of 
millfeeds by reason of the introduc- 
tion of the practice of shipping these 
feeds in bulk. Our millfeed futures 
market is based altogether on de- 
liveries in sacks and, therefore, the 
market is decidedly out of harmony 


(Continued on page 24) 
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USDA Sets ’56 Wheat 
Support Price at $1.81 
As Referendum Nears 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Two. weeks in 
advance of the wheat marketing 
quota referendum, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture late last week 
announced that the price support 
level for the 1956 wheat crop will be 
$1.81 bu. on a national average basis 
which is 76% of the parity price for 
that crop. 

This announcement provides the 
wheat farmers participating in the 
referendum June 25 with the last fac- 
tor in their equation. If two thirds 





Farm Experts Draft Guides 


To Ease Great 


DENVER, COLO.—A long-range 
program designed to control the ef- 
fects of the weather hazards in the 
Great Plains states has been agreed 
upon by a group of U.S. Department 
of Agriculture experts and executive 
members of the Great Plains Council. 

During the Great Plains Agricul- 
tural Conference here May 31-June 2, 
the group set down a detailed list 
of suggested guides to a successful 
leng-range program for alleviating 
the drouth problems in the “dust 
bowl.” 

No legislation was proposed to im- 
plement the guide, which the group 
made clear was not a final action. 
The agricultural authorities said they 
believe that chief responsibility for 
putting a drouth-fighting plan into 
effect rests at “grass roots” level. 
In setting down responsibilities the 
report said: 

“The primary responsibility for 


Plains Drouths 


proper land use rests with the indi- 
vidual land owner and operator.” It 
did point out, however, that county, 
state, federal and local governments 
have public obligations and that civic, 
farm and business interests in a com- 
munity must give constructive and 
responsible local leadership. 


Recommends Research 


To provide a“basis for intelligent 
action on problems facing farmers 
and ranchers in the Great Plains re- 
gion, the report recommended that 
much additional research be done in 
the following areas: 


“Determination of the incidence 
and range of weather variations and 
consequent crop yields by major cli- 
matic and soil areas of the Great 
Plains. . . . Soil surveys and land 
classification. .. . Surface and ground 
water resources. . . . Analysis of in- 

(Continued on page 28) 





S.W. Wheat Harvest Is Progressing 
Slowly; Yields Range from 3 to 17 Bu. 


KANSAS CITY—New crop wheat 
harvesting has been moving forward, 
although slowly, in the Southwest 
with frequent showers and rains de- 
laying an already tardy season. Re- 
ports of yields of the early fields 
have been disappointing, but much 
of the area so far combined was 
too far along to benefit to any ex- 
tent from the heavy rainfall in the 
latter half of May. 

It is too early to develop any 
definite idea of the average quality 
of the 1955 crop. Most of the results 
so far obtainable have been on early 
varieties, mostly in Texas and Okla- 
homa, with a scattering of tests from 
extreme southern Kansas. 

The early varieties have proved in 
some instances to be a bit better 
in baking quality than last year. 
Loaf volume, in particular, seems 
better than a year ago in the Okla- 
homa area and farinograph curves 
show up better although this is not 
fully reflected in lengthened mixing 
time in the bakery, which seems to 
average about the same as a year 





ago in most cases. Interior quality 
of loaves baked from the early 
wheats also shows some improve- 
ment compared with a year ago. 


Of course, it is too early to know 
if this is indicative of a widespread 
condition and whether or not it will 
show up in other areas and with 
later maturing types of wheat. 


Receipts at interior points have 
increased in the past week, but still 
lag behind a year ago, and very little 
new wheat has actually reached ter- 
minals or subterminals. The rains 
have bogged down the harvest oper- 
ations in Oklahoma as well as Kan- 
sas. Texas is about 80% finished 
with cutting and Oklahoma 25% to 
75% in different areas. In southern 
Kansas counties, a few areas have 
reached a figure around 25%. 

Yields of 3 to 17 Bu. 

Early yields have been reported in 
the range of 3 to 17 bu. per acre, 
with most of the reports in the 7 to 
10 bu. group. There is an unusual 
and apparently widespread variation 


in yields and in the stage of ma- 
turity of wheat in the same local- 
ities, which makes it difficult to ob- 
tain an accurate impression of the 
crop. 

Typical of this is the comment of a 
Wichita grain man that there are 
likely to be “three separate wheat 
harvests” in the southern tier of 
Kansas counties. The first is the 
cutting of early varieties, which be- 
gan about June 6, the second an in- 
termediate cutting of early fields de- 
layed in ripening by rains and cool 
weather and a third expected about 
June 20 on the late varieties. 

The unusually cold wet weather 
of the past three weeks has been 
helpful in some areas in the northern 
part of Kansas, where wheat is esti- 
mated to be filling well and yields 
are thought to have been improved 
by two or three bushels per acre as 
a result. Some of the north central 
areas of the state, which were in 
poor shape for moisture before and 
where May rainfall was light, appear 
to have made no improvement. 


of those voting cast “yes” ballots, 
wheat farmers will be compelled to 
comply with federally-established 
acreage allotments and be subject to 
marketing quotas assigned to their 
production. Should the vote in the 
poll fall short of the two thirds ma- 
jority, the price support level for the 
1956 wheat crop will drop to 50% of 
the parity price, or about $1.19 bu., 
to cooperators who comply with acre- 
age allotments, although they would 
not be subject to marketing quotas. 
Their acreage allotment on a national 
basis will be 55 million acres. 

The announcement by Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, of 
the $1.81 figure evoked anguished 
yowls of protest from the rigid high 
price support clique in Congress. 
Leading the group were the two 
ranking Democratic members of the 
House Agriculture Committee. Harold 
Cooley (D., N.C.), committee chair- 
man, called the announcement, “posi- 
tive evidence that Mr. Benson in- 
tends to wreck the farm program,” 
while his next in command in that 
committee, W. R. Poague (D., Texas) 
saw in the decision a move to kill 
controls which would result if there 
is a two thirds majority favorable 
vote in the referendum. 

On the Senate side, joining his 
House colleagues from Democratic 
ranks was Hubert H. Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) who described the announce- 
ment as “almost unbelievable” and 
“disastrous” for American agriculture 
and certain to kill the hoped-for fav- 
orable referendum vote on marketing 
quotas. 


Decision Was Mandatory 

Why Mr. Humphrey saw anything 
unbelievable in Mr. Benson’s decision 
is in itself strange since the secre- 
tary’s decision was mandatory under 
the provisions of the farm law which 
he has been administering as handed 
to him by the previous Congresses. 
The leaders who complain of the level 
of support were among those who 
were in Congress when the act was 
amended and certainly knew far in 
advance what alternatives were avail- 
able to Mr. Benson. 

Republican comment was less vehe- 
ment in opposition to the secretary’s 
decision, but nevertheless, it reflected 
the remaining elements of the bi- 
partisan farm bloc which has clung to 
rigid high level of price support for 
the basic commodities. 

Sen. Karl E. Mundt (R., S.D.) saw 
the action as making it a necessity 
that Congress act promptly to con- 
sider the repeal of the flexible price 
support program which has already 
been passed by the House, but for 
which the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee has shown little concern. Mr. 
Mundt failed, however, to mention 
the measure introduced by Sen. An- 
drew F. Schoeppel (R., Kansas) which 
would fix the level of price support 
for the 1956 wheat crop at 70% of 
parity if the referendum is defeated. 

Clifford R. Hope (R., Kansas), 
ranking minority member of the 
House Agriculture Committee, saw in 
the USDA decision an attempt to 
persuade the wheat farmers to vote 
“no” at the referendum and kill pro- 
duction curbs. 

Notwithstanding the forecasts of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Although the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture crop 
report for June 1, 1955, discloses an 
overall reduction of the winter wheat 
crop by approximately 13% million 
bushels since the May 1 report, it 
obscures increases in the major soft 
red wheat states amounting to ap- 
proximately the reduction reported 
for that part of the crop as a whole. 
For the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Mis- 
souri there is the compensating in- 
crease over the May 1 report of about 
13 million bushels bringing the indi- 
cated outturn from those states to ap- 
proximately 207.5 million bushels. 

The probable winter wheat crop 
plus the estimate of a spring wheat 
crop of 206 million bushels indicates 
at this time that there will be a total 
all-wheat crop of about 845 million 
bushels which USDA notes to be the 
smallest since 1943. 

However, based on disappearance 
outlook for the coming year even 
this small sized crop is unlikely to 
make anything more than a slight 
dent in the carryover of wheat on 
June 30, 1956, unless some surprising 
and unforeseen factor stimulates ex- 
port demand. 


Export Potential 


Experts differ on the export out- 
look for the coming year. Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, told 
a Canadian audience that while he 
did not contemplate any drastic steps 
which would dislocate the world 
wheat trade he did believe that the 
U.S. was entitled to a larger share 
of the world market than the 250 
million bushels which is expected to 
be. exported for the crop year ending 
June 30, 1955. 

At USDA, specialists feel that U.S. 
wheat and wheat flour exports can 
be maintained at the 250 million 
bushel mark through economic aid 
programs and such export stimulants 
available under provisions of Public 
Law 480. 

Outside USDA other official export 
specialists doubt that the 250 million 
estimate is a good guide for the new 
crop year. They note that foreign 
demand may be reduced by improved 
crops at home, particularly Turkey 
which during the present crop year 
was compelled to import wheat to 
balance out its export commitments 
made a year earlier. Some US. offi- 
cials believe that without some strong 
export stimulant—more than is cur- 
rently available to USDA—the wheat 
export expectancy should be conserv- 
atively estimated at between 175 and 
200 million bushels. If that estimate 
is attained it would mean that even 
with the estimated small crop it 
would further increase the now anti- 
cipated carryover of more than a 
billion bushels by the end of the next 
crop year. 

In private export trade circles there 
is mounting criticism of USDA price 
policy. It is charged that export sales 
prices are unrealistic and should be 
dropped sharply to move old crop 
grain now rather than keep doling 
out government funds for storage 
programs. This criticism appears to 
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1955 Spring and Winter Wheat Crop, 
Estimated at 845 Million Bushels, 


Will Be Lowest Since 1943—-USDA 


reflect in part some conditions of 
short selling by the exporters in an- 
ticipation of lowered USDA prices. 


. One exporter charged that one of 


the Commodity Credit Corp. offices 
declined to sell its wheat for export 
after it had observed that the ex- 
porter had vessels on berth and evi- 
dently could only obtain stocks from 
CCC. Therefore, it forced the exporter 
to pay a high price resulting in heavy 
financial loss. 

CCC officials may not approve such 
allegedly sharp pricing practices but 
at the same time it must be noted 
that they cannot radically reduce 
prices without provoking sharp pro- 
tests from Canada. 


Acreages 

Returning to pertinent observations 
of the June 1 crop report it can now 
be seen that harvested wheat acreage 
will fall below the allotment of about 
62 million acres for the crop and that 
the government hopes to reduce the 
outturn were aided and abetted by 
weather and the consequent reduction 
in winter wheat yields to an esti- 
mated 18.9 bu. as compared with a 
20.5 level in 1954. 


Looking ahead to the next crop 
with its indicated maximum acreage 
of 55 million on the basis of an av- 
erage yield of 17 bu. to the acre it 
may be seen that even that low 
level does not forecast any sub- 
stantial reduction in U.S. wheat sup- 
plies by the end of June, 1956. 

Somewhere huge markets will have 
to be opened for this wheat surplus 
over and above present normal re- 
quirements or large quantities will 
have to be fed to animals. 

USDA comments in the report that 
in some important sections of the 
winter wheat belt rains were too late 
to save large acreages which had suf- 
fered from prolonged dryness. In this 
connection, private trade sources re- 
port that wheat farmers there took 
advantage of improved moisture con- 
ditions and planted substantial acre- 
age to grain sorghums. 

This may point to the need of even 
tighter production controls unless 
feed grain supplies do not continue 
to mount to a point where they may 
become equally as embarrassing as 
the wheat surplus. 

The June 1 crop report reveals 
that the new corn crop has for the 
most part gone into the ground under 
excellent conditions where planting 
was nearly all finished by June 1 in 
the major corn belt states. Soil 
moisture conditions are reportedly 
better than last year, stands are bet- 
ter than usual and fields are generally 
clean. 

There is little if any comfort in 
the crop indications for the USDA 
managers of the surplus problem. 
In fact it appears to raise connota- 
tions of significantly unfavorable 
news as the surplus infection spreads 
or gives signs of spreading now into 
the other field crops. 

It is unlikely that the full signifi- 
cance of the surplus conditions will 
be widely available or fully under- 
stood by the wheat farmer as he 
approaches wheat marketing quota 
referendum day on June 25. Observers 
here familiar with the temper of 
some parts of the farm community 


say that the national and state poli- 
ticians, still harping on 90% of parity 
support have lost touch with the 
farmer who now sees the high rigid 
level of support as a self-defeat- 
ing device which demands only the 
most drastic and radical cut-back in 
acreage if the surplus problem is to 
be overcome. Export incentives alleg- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Kansas Firm Plans 


250,000-Bu. Elevator 


SYRACUSE, KANSAS — A new 
250,000-bu. grain elevator will be 
erected soon by the Jackson Grain 
Co. on the site where the firm’s newly 
completed structure burst open 11 
months ago. 

Litigation over what caused the 
huge new structure to fall last July 
still is pending in the federal courts. 

No definite date on start of con- 
struction on the new elevator has 
been announced. 





June 14, 1955 


April Flour 
Output Reported 


WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
Census estimates wheat flour pro- 
duction in April at 17,435,000 sacks. 
The average output per working day 
amounted to 830,000 sacks, compared 


with 865,000 sacks in March and 
783,000 sacks in April, 1954. 
(The Northwestern Miller, in its 


May 31 issue, estimated April flour 
production at 17,283,000 sacks, within 
01% of the subsequent Census esti- 
mate.) 

Wheat flour mills in April operated 
at 78.1% of capacity compared with 
81.1% and 73.5%, respectively, for 
the previous month and the same 
month a year ago. 

Flour mills in April ground 40,461,- 
000 bu. of wheat compared with 46,- 
104,000 bu. the previous month. 
Wheat offal output was estimated at 
348,073 tons. 

Rye flour production in April was 
estimated at 175,000 sacks. Rye 
grindings were estimated at 390,000 
bu. and 2,105 tons of rye offal were 
produced. 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are re- 
ported by the 375 largest mills and 
the balance estimated. The estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950. 





Warehouses in 


Three States 


Set for Khapra Fumigation 


WASHINGTON—A grain-storage- 
building fumigation program that 
USDA officials say is the largest of 
its type ever undertaken, is now 
underway against the khapra beetle 
in California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. In this program, entire build- 
ings—not merely their contents— 
are sealed over, so the fumigant will 
reach every crevice that might con- 
ceal the cranny-seeking beetle. 

Fifteen large California grain ware- 
houses have already been fumigated 
with methyl-bromide gas in an all- 
out effort to eradicate this stored- 
grain pest, first discovered in this 
country in 1953. State pest control 
agencies, property owners, chemical 
companies and pest control firms, 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice pest-control personnel and Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service research 
entomologists are cooperating in the 
work. 

The beetle was eradicated from an 
infested California warehouse in an 
experimental fumigation-eradication 
test last January. This and other 
tests showed the effectiveness of the 
only fractical method yet developed 
for eliminating this hard-to-kill in- 
sect from infested buildings. More 
than a million cubic feet of storage 
were wrapped in a gas-tight cover 
of sealed tarpaulins and given 2% 
times the methyl-bromide dosage and 
12 times the exposure duration nor- 
mally required to kill exposed khapra 
beetles. 

Since then, cooperating states and 
operators of the warehouses con- 
cerned have borne the cost of the 
eradication effort with assistance 
from USDA. Some warehouses yet 
to be treated contain as much as 6 
million cu. ft. of space, with stacks 
or tanks rising as high as 135 ft. 
Such an extensive undertaking is 
justified, pest control officials believe, 
if eradication can be accomplished. 

The Khapra beetle is the world’s 


worst pest of stored grain in coun- 
tries where it is well established. 
It is believed capable of building up, 
not only in the warmer states of the 
U.S., but also in heated warehouses 
all over the nation. 


Khapra beetles have been found by 
control workers in warehouses 21 
feet deep under solid masses of grain, 
and crawling on bags of insecticide. 
They have worked their way through 
a two-foot brick warehouse wall. 

Federal and State quarantines pro- 
hibit shipment of grain, grain pro- 
ducts, seed-bags, or other exposed 
materials from infested locations 
until they are thoroughly treated or 
found free of infestation. Under 
quarantine against the beetle, as of 
April 30, were 116 locations in Cali- 
fornia, 52 in Arizona, and 4 in New 
Mexico. 


It is expected that known infested 
warehouses in New Mexico will be 
cleaned+up within a few weeks. A 
second survey of farm storage in 
suspected areas is now underway. 
Surveys by ARS pest control inspec- 
tors, in cooneration with State De- 
partments of Agriculture, have been 
made in parts of Texas and Louisiana, 
are now underway in Colorado, and 
will be extended to other states. 

Mexican quarantines are in force 
against the insect, which has been 
found in two locations at Mexicali, in 
Lower California. Agricultural Re- 
search Service’s khapra beetle field 
control program is under the direc- 
tion of Lamar J. Padget, with head- 
quarters at Oakland, Cal. 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 








of Trade, May 31, 1955 (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
og | ae 765 + 500 es 
EAOD fee ev eiccsee 55 80 wie 198 
Totals . 820 80 500 198 


Previous week .. 1,316 85 500 
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CANADIAN PERSONALITIES — Alex O. McMurtry (left), Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., winner of the Charles Ritz trophy for senior golfers, re- 
ceives his award from Mr. Soward. Jacques de Broin and William E. Paterson, 
Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., watch the final foursome turn in their scores to 
D. E. Murphy, secretary of the Canadian National Millers’ Assn., who is 
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seated on the left of the next picture. Interested observers are, left to right, 






Maurice Charland, Robin Hood, John Fisher and Gordon S. Dodington, Purity. 
In the picture on the right, Mr. Wadsworth smilingly acknowledges the ap- 
plause which accompanied the presentation to him of a prize as winner of the 
putting contest. Standing beside him is H. V. Hawkins, Maple Leaf. 











Canadian Millers Battle for 


Golf Championship Honors 


MONTE BELLO—The Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., provided the cham- 
pion Canadian miller golfer for 1955 
when George Scrimger took the Mc- 


Donald and Robb trophy from the 
eight-month grasp of William J. Hen- 
ning, Robin Hood Flour Mills., Ltd., 
at the annual tournament held at 


the Seigniory Club, P.Q. June 2. The 


short tenure of the former champion 
was due to the decision to hold the 
event in the more balmy weather of 
June rather than in an arena of fall- 
ing leaves, a feature of the Seigniory 
course last October. 

This decision, made by this year’s 
host firms, Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., and the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills, Ltd., paid off and golf was 
played in ideal conditions. Mr. Scrim- 


ger, with a gross of 81 and a net of 
65, was followed by Alex O. McMur- 


try, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
who also took the Charles Ritz trophy 
for senior golfers with a gross of 87 
and a net of 69. 

The third place was shared by 
Maurice J. McGrath, Ogilvie, R. G. 


Brooks and Mr. Henning, Robin Hood. 
The low gross prize was shared by 
Mr. McGrath and Fred T. Rea, Ogil- 
vie. 

In the honeypot competition John 
Elder, Maple Leaf, won the first prize 
with H. W. Blakely, Robin Hood, and 


Cc. S. Jackson, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., sharing second and 
third. 

Kenneth F. Wadsworth, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., repeated his 
win of last year in the putting con- 
test with A. Ross MacKenzie, Purity 


Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and Maurice 
Charland, Robin Hood, placed second 
and third, respectively. 

Statistical details were once again 
in the hands of D. E. Murphy, secre- 
tary of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Assn. 

The annual dinner of the associa- 
tion was held June 1, after an after- 
noon spent in business discussions. 
Presiding at the dinner was Clifford 
E. Soward of the host firm Robin 
Hood. After introducing the head 
table Mr. Soward made particular 
reference to the presence of W. H. 
McCarthy, formerly of the McCarthy 
Milling Co., Ltd., Streetsville, Ont., 
who is now approaching his 80th year. 
Mr. Soward also welcomed William 
MacGregor, formerly of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and Car- 
roll K. Michener, editor of The North- 
western Miller. 

Speakers included H. Norman 
Davis, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
chairman of the association. Mr. 
Davis, striking a serious note, sug- 
gested that the time had come when 
the milling companies should make a 
careful examination of their costings 
systems if for no other reason than 
in fairness to their shareholders. Only 
by such an examination, he said, 
could the structure of the industry be 
maintained on a healthy basis. 

Charles Ritz, Robin Hood, spoke 
on his experiences in Europe during 
a recent trip. He revealed that a Ger- 
man newspaper, after an interview, 
described him as having been presi- 
dent of the International Milling Co., 
for 45 years. (Mr. Ritz actually be- 


came president in 1943 and was ap- 
pointed chairman of the board in 
1955.) The thanks of the guests to 
the host firms were expressed in 
characteristic fashion by James G. 
Wharry, Quaker Oats Co., Ltd. 
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St. Louis Milling Club 
Enjoys Sports Outing 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Milling 
& Grain Club held its annual sports 
outing June 8 at Barth’s Estate, near 
St. Louis, with 140 members and 
guests enjoying softball, corkball, 
horseshoe pitching, badminton, ping 
pong and other activities. A barbecue 
dinner was served at 6:30 p.m. 

E. B. Scanlon, Elam Grain Com- 
pany, president of the Club, presided 
at the dinner meeting following the 
afternoon's activities. He welcomed 
the guests and introduced the follow- 
ing new members: Wainwright An- 
derson, Illinois Grain Corp.; E. W. 
Seele, Jr., Service Grain Co.; Jos. O. 
Morrissey, Jr., John F. Morrissey & 
Co.; R. F. Stapleton, Wabash Rail- 
road, all of St. Louis; and Marion M. 
Beach, Beach Grain Co., Jerseyville, 
Ill.; Wm. F. Osborne, Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Decatur, Ill, and Joseph 
Mercks, Master Feed & Seed Ware- 
house, Collinsville, Ill. The club mem- 
bership now totals 215. 

It was also announced that the 
next meeting of the Club would be 
an outing to be held early in August. 
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ELBING FIRM INCORPORATES 

ELBING, KANSAS—Incorporation 
procedure has been completed by the 
Elbing Grain Co. here, an elevator 
company. Edwin H. Andres is resident 
agent of the firm which has an au- 
thorized capitalization of $10,000. 








Ernest May to Establish 


Flour Brokerage 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Ernest May 
has resigned as sales manager of 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
to enter the flour brokerage business 
at Lincoln, Neb., where he also will 
be associated with his father, Charles 
E. May, in a newly established firm, 
the Cornhusker Feed & Supply Co. 
Mr. May will represent mills pri- 
marily in the central states on both 
bakery and family flours. He will 
operate as the May Sales Co. 

For the past three and one half 
years Ernest May has been associ- 
ated with the Consolidated sales de- 
partment and previously was with 
The Crete Mills at Crete, Neb. 

Charles E. May is establishing the 
Cornhusker Feed & Supply Co. to do 
a wholesale and retail feed distribu- 
tion business in Lincoln. For many 
years he was flour milling superin- 
tendent for The Crete Mills, which 
ceased flour production a few months 
ago. 
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Allis-Chalmers Names 
New Milling Chief 


MINNEAPOLIS — Robert S. 
Stevenson, president of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., has an- 
nounced the realignment of its oper- 
ating divisions to meet the increased 
demands of growing markets. Each 
of the divisions will be headed by a 
general manager. 

P. F. Bauer, manager, apparatus 
department and general manager of 
the firm’s Norwood works, has been 
named general manager of the indus- 
trial equipment division, which in- 
cludes flour milling machinery. 











GOLF AND DISCUSSION — Canadian millers, gathered for golf and discus- 
sion at the Seigniory Club, Quebec, saw George A. Scrimger, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., acclaimed as champion miller golfer and winner of the 
McDonald & Robb, Ltd., trophy for 1955. In the first picture, Emmons Mc- 
Donald (left), of the donating firm, presents the trophy to Mr. Scrimger 
(right), while Clifford E. Soward, of the host firm, Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., and presiding officer at the function, looks on. In the center picture, 


Malcolm B. McDonald, Robin Hood, watches C. K. Michener, editor of The 
Northwestern Miller adjust his camera while making a colored movie of the 
proceedings. Paul Callaghan, Robin Hood, standing behind Mr. Michener, 
talks with R. J. Pinchin, Pillsbury Canada, Ltd. In the last picture John Elder 
and Kenneth F. Wadsworth (wearing hat), Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd, 
talk with Mr. Pinchin (center), and Ross R. Hutchison, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd. 
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Harry Hodge 
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Arthur B. Bolte 


PILLSBURY APPOINTMENT—The board of directors of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has elec.»>d Harry Hodge as controller to succeed Arthur 
B. Bolte, whose retireme”. is imminent. Mr. Bolte joined the company in 
1937 as head of the tax department and was elected controller in 1949. He will 
continue with the company, working on special assignments until his retire- 
ment. Mr. Hodge started his business career in 1923 with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. in New York, and prior to joining Pillsbury in 1954 he had 
served as controller of the American Woolen Co. A native of Jersey City, NWJ., 
he attended public schools in that city and is a graduate of New York Uni- 


versity. 





Shippers’ Group 
Sees “‘Ample” 
Boxcar Supply 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — There 
is an ample supply of freight cars 
to handle the 1955 wheat crop, but 
there may be a major equipment 
problem for high class boxcars across 
the nation as the peak loading season 
approaches, according to reports at 
the 105th regular meeting of the 
Trans - Missouri - Kansas Shippers 
Board in Hutchinson, Kansas, June 
1-2. Rail officials said that while 
drouth, high winds and dust in the 
Wheat Belt reduced this year’s crop, 
the vast quantity of old grain on 
farms and in country elevators, plus 
the millions of bushels to which the 
government took title following ex- 
piration of farmers’ loans, would 
create a considerable movement prob- 
lem. However, terminal markets 
could be fully supplied, they indi- 
cated. 

Current demands for boxcars are 
at record levels, it was said, with 
demands for high grade 40- and 50-ft. 
cars causing some shortages. Pro- 
grams aimed-at reduction of bad or- 
der cars in these classes were being 
speeded in efforts to relieve the situ- 
ation, it was reported. 

Forum discussions on transport 
problems took up the first day of 
meetings, and included a_ special 
“loss and damage prevention” dinner 
in the evening devoted to problems 
peculiar to the movement of grain 
and its products. Correct 
demonstrations, grain door, container 
and lining paper exhibits were pre- 
sented, together with talks on dam- 
age prevention problems. 


There was not too much inclina- 
tion to be optimistic over the benefits 
to the wheat crop from recent rains, 
according to G. W. Long chief traf- 
fic management section, CSS Com- 
modity Office, chairman of the 
board’s grain committee. He said that 
the board’s forecast of carloadings on 
grain for the third quarter of this 


year was for 73,600 cars, a 7.9% de- 
crease from the corresponding period 
in 1954, indicating that the predic- 
tion was baed on smaller crop pros- 
pects and less export demand. Flour 
and mill products car needs were 
forecast to be 0.01% higher. 
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Macaroni Meeting 
Will Spotlight 
Retail Sales 


SAN DIEGO — Sales problems at 
the retail level will be analyzed at 
the 51st annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 
at Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, 
June 21-23. 


Opening day speakers will include 


Peter LaRosa, president, V. LaRosa & 


Sons, Brooklyn, N.Y., association 
president, Richard M. Oddie, of the 
Bank of America, San Francisco, 
who will talk on “Opportunities Un- 
limited,” and Walter Baird, Price 
Waterhouse & Co., San Francisco, 
whose subject will be “Costs.” Re- 
ports on durum, imports, and stand- 
ards are also scheduled for opening 
day sessions. 


The June 22 session will feature a 
panel discussion on “Macaroni in 
the Retail Store.” Participating pan- 
elists will include J. Murray Yunker, 
Certified Grocers of California; Clif- 
ford Haskell, Alpha Beta Food Mar- 
kets; and Bruce Ronquist, Market 
Basket, all of Los Angeles. 

Following the panel, James B. 
Lane, president of Westgate-Califor- 
nia Tuna Packing Co., San Diego, 
will discuss “Related Item Selling,” 
and Lt. F. C. Peloquin, U.S. Navy, 
will talk on “Macaroni’s Place in 
Navy Chow.” 

Theodore R. Sills will summarize 
the activities of the National Maca- 
roni Institute, and James J. Win- 
ston will discuss research projects, 
with Robert M. Green, Palatine, Il. 
rendering his annual report as sec- 
retary. 
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25% Increase in Terminal 
Storage Capacity Revealed 


WASHINGTON—A 25% increase 
in the storage capacity of commer- 
cial elevators at terminal points is 
revealed in a survey made by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
which shows total grain storage ca- 
pacity in these plants of 741,063,000 
bu. as of June 1, compared with 
592,906,000 a year earlier. 

This increase of approximately 149 
million bushels in storage space has 
occurred primarily in the southwest- 
ern wheat area and in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

By far the largest increase of any 
individual area took place in the 
Portland and Columbia River sec- 
tion, where elevator storage capacity 
was increased by approximately 49 
million bushels in the past year. 

Second in rank in expansion was 
the Wichita, Kansas, market, which 
recorded an increase of approximate- 
ly 20 million bushels. In third place 
was Minneapolis with a 16.5 million- 
bushe] gain. Kansas City ranked 
fourth with an expansion of 11.6 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Other markets in which substantial 
increases were made are shown in the 
following table: 


Terminal— Million bu 
Fort Worth, Texas .. “2 9.5 
nid, Okla. ......... > 8.5 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. - 8.3 
Duluth, Minn os : 5.5 
Des Moines, Iowa ‘ : 1.7 
Lubbock, Texas .. 3.5 
Peoria, Ill.-...... Peak : 5 
ymaha, Neb. ... ‘ é b.7 
Sioux City, Iowa .. a 2.2 
San Francisco (Cal.) Area . 1.9 
Toledo, Ohio .... > whue wes « ; 1.8 
Amarillo, Texas .... whee ee 50% 1.2 
Indianapolis, Ind. i eak Bose 1.2 


Minor increases took place at a 
number of other points. 

The figures given in the USDA 
survey refer only to elevators en- 
gaged in the commercial storage of 
grain and do not include the ca- 
pacity of elevators maintained by 
various grain processors for their 
own use. In some markets, these mill 
elevators account for a substantial 
additional capacity. For example, the 
Minneapolis mill storage capacity is 
approximately 30 million bushels and 
Kansas City approximately 13 mil- 
lion over and above the publicly- 
used storage. Many other markets, 
such as Milwaukee with 30 million 
bushels private storage and Buffalo 
with 20 million bushels also repre- 
sent substantial addition to the ter- 
minal storage capacity. 


The following table gives the 


USDA figures on commercial capacity 
as of June 1, 1955, and June 1, 1954, 
at principal terminal markets: 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 


CAPACITY 
(000's omitted) 
June 1— 

Cities— 1954 1955 

Atlantic Coast 
Baltimore, Md ‘ 12,550 12,550 
Boston, Mass 1,250 275 
New York, N.Y ; 4,450 4,450 
Norfolk, Va. 2 000 2,000 
Philadelphia, Pa 5,215 5,293 
Portland, Maine 1,500 1,500 
Tetal .. . 26,965 27,068 

Gulf Coast 

Galveston, Texas 6,864 6,364 
Houston, Texas 3,200 3,200 
New Orleans, La 5,122 5,122 
Mobile, Ala. ° 1,600 1,600 
Corpus Christi ‘ 2,009 2,009 
Total ‘ o~ . 36,708 18,795 


Northwestern and Upper Lake 
Duluth, Minn.-Superior, 
Wis. 0 


55.000 60,500 









Minneapolis, Minn . 66,603 83, 
Total ... ia eg oe Deen 148858 
Lower Lake 
Buffalo, N.Y ‘ 34,698 34,698 
Chicago, Ill 49,625 47,125 
Milwaukee, Wis . 7,705 7,705 
Toledo, Ohio (including 
Fostoria) 14,489 16,289 
Total ... e 106,517 105,817 
East Central 
Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ 2,550 2,550 
Indianapolis, 1 9,250 10,500 
Louisville, 4,890 5,380 
Memphis 2.400 2,400 
Nashvill 1.990 1.990 
Peoriz Ill < 00f 4,500 
St. Louis, Mo 22,1 21,345 
Tota i 48,66 


West Central, Southwestern 
and Western 


Amarillo, Texas areata 8,305 
Burlington, lowa ° 1,200 
Dallas, Texas , 2,300 
Denver, Colo 1,730 


Des Moines, lowa 2 000 
Enid, Okla. . 52,825 








Ft. Worth, Texas 20,475 
Hutchinson, Kansas 32,765 
Kansas City, Mo . 48,230 
Lubbock, Texas 5,650 
Ogden, Utah 3,000 
Omaha, Neb. (including 

Council Bluffs) ... -- 26,550 28,235 
St. Joseph, Mo ao 5,450 4,5 
Sioux City, lowa , 3,910 6,175 
Wichita, Kansas 19,950 39,900 


299,965 


Total ... 234,340 
Pacific Coast 
Portland and *700 *9 
Columbia River 2 10 72,460 
Spokane . ° . 2,10 2,10 
Seattle and *930 *30 
Tacoma, Wash 1,800 13,150 
San Francisco and 373 *288 
Bay Region, Cal. . 7,116 9,050 
Total oa » aad 39,461 97,080 
Grand total r --eee 592,906 741,063 
*Warehouse storage capacity for sacked 
grain. 





Committee to Report June 21 on 
Buffalo’s ‘“‘Bad Boxcar Situation’”’ 


BUFFALO — A special committee 
named by the Great Lakes Regional 
Advisory Board will discuss Buffalo’s 
“bad boxcar situation” at a ‘meeting 
in Cleveland June 21, 

At that time the committee will 
submit a report which it started work 
on in March after the first quarterly 
meeting of the board in Niagara Falls. 
The committee was assigned to in- 
vestigate the condition of freight cars 
dispatched to local elevators, flour 
and feed mills, with a view to de- 
termining whether they are in a prop- 
er condition to carry their commodi- 
ties. 

One grain spokesman said, “We 
have been alarmed by the poor condi- 
tion of these cars in recent months. 
Many times boxcars dispatched to 
elevators or mills are not suitable for 
grain trade shipments.” 


In March, the Buffalo grain trade 
requested an investigation of the cars 
furnished daily to the industry, re- 
porting that at that time there was 
a shortage of freight cars suitable 
for the trade here. 

Mills and elevators said that on 
many occasions the number fell far 
short of the number of cars requested 
for operation. In some _ instances, 
orders piled up and trucks were uti- 
lized to cut the backlog. One railroad 
reported 5,100 less boxcars available 
April 1, 1955, than there were a year 
previous. 

The grain industry said, “We fear 
that this scarcity of boxcars will be 
detrimental to Buffalo.” They are 
concerned over what will happen to 
the grain industry here in the event 
of an emergency or even the con- 
tinuance of every day business. 
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Step Up Stronger 
Wheat Varieties 
On Kansas Farms 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Increases in 
Comanche, Kiowa and Ponca wheat 
acreage are revealed in the Kansas 
wheat variety survey just completed 
by state and federal statisticians. 
Wichita also showed a minor gain. 


These increases were made at the 
expense of Pawnee, Red Chief and 
Bluejacket varieties, the statistics 
show. 

The report indicates that 22.6% 
of the total Kansas acreage was seed- 
ed to the four strong varieties— 


Comanche, Cheyenne, Tenmarq and 
Ponca compared with 16.5% of 
those varieties that were seeded for 
harvest last year. The Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. is recommending 
that 50% of the Kansas acreage be 
put in these strong types, and fur- 
ther enlargement of this acreage is 
forecast for planting this fall for 
1956 harvest. 

A summary of the area dis- 
tribution of the four strong A 
varieties is shown in the accom- 
panying map 

The biggest gain for the year was 
in Ponca wheat, which nearly tripled 
in acreage and now represents 6.8% 
of all acreage, ranking sixth among 
the varieties. It gained sharply in 
eastern counties. 


Kiowa a “mellow” gluten type of 
medium strength gained 3.5% to 
115% of all acreage, putting this 
variety fourth. Comanche wheat 
gained 1.2% to a 12.7% level, the 
first gain in plantings of this wheat 
since the high point of 20.8% of 
acreage reached in 1949. Minor 
gains were shown also in Tenmargq 


and Cheyenne, two strong types. 
Wichita, Pawnee and Comanche 
varieties were planted on 62% of the 
acreage for the 1955 Kansas wheat 
crop. These three varieties have been 








Paul Uhlmann, Jr. 


SECRETARY — Paul Uhlmann, Jr., 
recently was elected secretary of the 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City. 
Mr. Uhimann previously had been 
assistant to the president of the mill- 
ing company. He joined Standard 
Milling Co. when the stock and com- 
modity brokerage firm of Uhimann & 
Latshaw, in which he was a partner, 
was purchased by E. F. Hutton & Co. 
Mr. Uhimann also was previously as- 
sociated with the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. 
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Kansas Wheat Variety Map 


Showing Four Strong Varieties—Comanche, Cheyenne, Tenmarq, Ponca 
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the leading varieties during the past 
eight years and make up a major 
portion of the 1955 wheat acreage in 
over 80% of the counties. 


Wichita Leading Variety 

Wichita was the leading variety 
and was pianted on 25% of the total 
seeded acreage. An early maturing 
variety, Wichita is grown in all areas 
of Kansas and continues to increase 
in popularity particularly in the west- 
ern third of the state. 

Pawnee with 24.2% of the total 
seeded acreage was the second vari- 
ety in importance. The leading vari- 
ety in the state since 1947, Pawnee 
has been declining in popularity since 
1951. It is still the predominant vari- 
ety grown in most eastern, central 
and north central counties. 

Triumph (Early Premium), anoth- 
er early maturing wheat, ranks as 
the fifth most important variety rep- 
resenting 7.8% of the acreage. Large 
acreages of Triumph are grown in 
the southern counties of the eastern 
half of the state. 

Red Chief, regarded as a late ma- 
turing variety, ranked seventh in 
importance with only 3.1% of the 
seeded acreage compared to 5.8% a 
year earlier. Tenmarq now occupies 
2.0%. Eleven years ago this variety 


was the most important one grown’ 


in the state occupving 36.6% of the 
acreage in 1944. Blue Jacket, a late 
maturing variety. represented only 
1.7% compared with 3.3% a year ago. 
Cheyenne, one of the older varieties 
grown mostly in the northwest area 
of the state, represented 1.1% of the 
acreage planted. Several of the older 
varieties — Turkey, Early Blackhull, 
Blackhull, Chiefkan, Clarkan and 
Kawvale—continue to decline in im- 
portance and together represented 
only 1.3% of the acreage seeded for 
the 1955 crop. In 1944, these six vari- 
eties comprised 53.5% of the plant- 
ed acreage. 

Other varieties reported growing 
on relatively small acreages includ- 
ed Nebred, Nebraska 60, Stafford. 
Kanking. Kanqueen, Super Red, Red 
Jacket, Iowin, Westar, and Yogo. The 
acreage of soft winter wheat, mostly 
in eastern counties, makes up less 
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than 1% of the total and continues 
to decline. The total acreage seeded 
to wheat in Kansas last fall is esti- 
mated at 10,799,000 acres and com- 
pares with 11,738,000 acres seeded 
for the 1954 crop. 

This report is based on information 
supplied by 7,115 farmers through- 





Ray F. Sopher 


Ray F. Sopher Named 
Garland Mills Head 


GREENSBURG, IND.—At a recent 
meeting of the board of directors of 
Garland Mills, Inc., Greensburg, Ind., 
Ray F. Sopher was elected president 
of the company. He succeeds Orland 
F. Church who died May 19. 

Otto Howe was elected secretary 
and treasurer of the company, and 
Glenn L. Bleile was made general 
superintendent. 

Mr. Sopher and Mr. Church headed 
a group which in 1948 purchased Gar- 
land Mills. Both had been executives 
of Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis. 

Mr. Sopher was formerly vice presi- 
dent and secretary of Garland. 
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out the state who reported varieties 
of wheat grown on their farms. Data 
were compiled by the U.S. Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service and the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture. 


Tie-Up Hampers 
Western Mills 


SEATTLE—Prospects have bright- 
ened for a settlement of the over-the- 
road truckers’ tie-up in 11 western 
states which has hampered opera- 
tions of flour and feed mills. 

Mills report that railroad switches 
at Seattle and Portland have run 
from 48 to 60 hours late. With all 
long-haul trucks out of service in the 
11 Western states, l.cl. shippers of 
all classes have switched their busi- 
ness to railroads, causing a big de- 
mand for cars and a congestion of 
local rail terminals. The supply of 
rail cars has severely tightened. The 
Los Angeles situation was reported 
as serious. 

Carload shippers such as flour and 
feed mills have experienced difficulty 
in getting cars in and getting them 
out when filled. 
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Fargo, N.D., Grain 
Elevator Topples 


FARGO, N.D. — The 20-tank ele- 
vator of the Fargo (N.D.) Grain 
Terminal collapsed June 12, spilling 
about 600,000 bu. of grain, valued at 
$1% million, over a wide area. 

The elevator, located a mile west 
of Fargo on highway 10, was com- 
pleted last August at a cost of $400,- 
000 














Joseph Eichinger, owner, said the 
elevator and the grain were insured. 
He said he believed that two-thirds 
of the grain could be salvaged. 

Mr. Eichinger said the 122-ft. tanks 
were settling at a rate anticipated by 
builders. They had settled 12 in. be- 
fore the collapse and contractors had 
figured on a 1%-ft. total settling, 
Mr. Eichinger said. 
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Flour sales volume was expanded 
last week, with buying of both 
springs and hard winters done at an 
accelerated pace. 

New crop bookings have not yet 
started in the Southwest, although 
buyers and mills alike are watching 
wheat harvesting and price develop- 
ments closely. The business done in 
the Southwest last week, averaging 
73% of capacity, compared with 52% 
the week before, was practically all 
for immediate needs and mostly on a 
price-date-of-shipment basis. 

Spring wheat flour users stepped 
up their purchases, also, with a price 
boost at mid-week, accompanied by 
protection on the advance, encourag- 
ing additional short-term coverage. 
Sales by spring wheat mills averaged 
92% of capacity, compared with 68% 
the previous week. 

Export trade was light, and family 
flour business was quiet. 

U.S. flour production averaged 90% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
79% the previous week and 90%,a 
year ago. Operations were heavier 
than in the holiday-shortened previ- 
ous week in all areas. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: A flurry of activity at 
midweek pushed sales volume for last 
week to the best level since early 
April, although tthe sales did not ex- 
ceed a week’s capacity. Sales aver- 
aged 92% of capacity, compared with 
68% the week before and 43% a year 
ago. 

Buying developed when prices were 
advanced 6¢ bu., with protection of- 
fered on the boost. Buyers, many of 
whom had about reached the ends of 
their contracts, took on additional 
supplies to fill needs for about 30 
days. A few remain on a week-to- 
week buying basis, but a number of 
accounts now have sufficient flour 
booked to take care of production re- 
quirements through June or early 
July. 

A further stimulant to buying was 
the increase in the differential be- 
tween standard patents and high glu- 
tens to 65¢, a boost of 10¢ sack. This 
increase was dictated by steadily 
climbing premiums for higher pro- 
tein wheat. 

Family flour business was routine, 
with somewhat improved directions 
reported. The clear market was mod- 
erately stronger. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 94% of capacity, compared 
with 84% the previous week and 97% 
a year ago. For the entire Northwest 
production averaged 86% of capacity, 
compared with 74% the week before 
and 93% a year ago. 

Shipments of spring wheat flour 
averaged 98% of capacity, compared 
with 107% the previous week and 
88% in the comparable period last 
year. 

Quotations June 10, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.65@6.75, 
short patent $6.75@6.85, high gluten 
$7.30@7.35, first clear $5.85@6.30, 
whole wheat $6.45@6.60, family $6.92 
@7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas Oity: With more bakers 
running out of flour stocks, volume 
of spot sales of hard winter wheat 
flour was better than for several 
weeks. Nearly all business was for 
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Buying for Short-Term 
Needs Aids Flour Trade 


immediate needs and mostly on a 
p.d.s. basis, as bakers are reluctant 
to take on new crop at current values. 
Last week, southwestern millers aver- 
aged 73% of capacity in sales, com- 
pared with 52% in the preceding 
week and 54% a year ago. This is a 
high figure for strictly current ship- 
ment business, and might be a record 
in that respect. Export business was 
extremely light. 


While waiting for a new crop basis 
to develop with increasing wheat har- 
vesting, flour buyers have been filling 
their temporary needs with a steady 
succession of small purchases priced 
on the date of shipment. In fact, this 
now constitutes virtually the entire 
volume of flour trade. Most bakers 
are taking no more than a week’s 
supply at a time. All chain groups are 
now on p.d.s. and most of the inde- 
pendents as well. 


Prices of flour came down con- 
siderably in the past week as cash 
wheat premiums began to fade in 
anticipation of the new crop move- 
ment. However, the drop was not 
sufficient to satisfy buyers, who ex- 
pect even more of a decline. At what 
point purchasing will begin remains 
uncertain, of course, but there is 
some indication that bakers might 
await the results of the wheat grow- 
ers’ referendum June 25. If the vote 
goes against marketing controls, then 
these buyers expect a downward re- 
action in futures at least, so they 
do not want to be exposed to such 
a hazard. 

Shipping directions continue fair to 
good. Most mills had fairly good 
running time, but some were strug- 
gling where local conditions are a 
factor at the tag end of the season. 

Prices declined 25¢ during the past 
week on bakery flours and clears, 
but there was less of a drop on fam- 
ily flour quotations and some were 
not reduced at all. Clears dropped 
proportionately as much as other 
types, with no export demand in 
sight for July and offerings pressing 
moderately on the market, particu- 
larly of high ash types. 

Quotations June 10, Kansas City, 


earlots, cottons: hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $6@6.06, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.90@5.95, straight 
$5.85@5.90; established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.50; first clears 
$4.70@4.95, second clears $4.35@4.40, 
1% ash or higher clears $4.10@4.25. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
eapacity last week. Sales averaged 
50%, compared with 47% the preced- 
ing week and 40% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions improved and were 
fair to good. Prices June 10 were 
down 25¢ sack on bakery flour and 
15@20¢ on family flour, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Dullness prevailed 
in the flour market with buyers con- 
tinuing a hand-to-mouth buying. Pro- 
duction was reduced. Prices closed 
unchanged on family flour, with a 20¢ 
decline in bakery flour. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points June 11: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.60@7, 
standard $6.10@6.30; bakery unen- 
riched short $6.35@6.45, standard 
$6.25@6.35, straight grade $6.20@ 
6.30. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was quiet with prices about 
20¢ sack lower than the previous 
week. Shipping directions were good 

Hutchinson: Flour business for 
mills of this area continued to be en- 
tirely on p.d.s. basis and both the 
bakery and family trade held off to 
see a trend’ caused by the new wheat 
crop. There was no interest beyond 
booking for immediate needs. Opera- 
tions were good with mills grinding 
at five full days. Prices broke sharp- 
ly with bakery flour off 25¢ and 
family down 15¢. The decline was 
due to the better mil'feed credits 
and the lower premium prices. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, July 10: 
hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched $6.60@6.70; bak- 
ers short patent, in paper $5.90@ 
5.95; standard $5.80@5.85. 

Texas: There was a slight improve- 
ment in flour demand last week as 
some bakers ran out of old bookings 
and made new purchases for spot 
shipment, though total sales were 
only around 20% to 25% of capacity. 
tunning time continued at three to 
four days. Prices were unchanged on 
family flour, but 15¢ lower on baker 
and 5¢ off on clears. Quotations June 
10, 100’s cottons: extra high patent 


(Continued on page 22) 





Shipping Directions on Blended 
Durum Products Show Improvement 


Sales of blended durum products 
continued quiet, although there was 
some improvement in shipping direc- 
tions last week. With most manufac- 
turers of macaroni and noodle prod- 
ucts scheduling vacations during July, 
they are currently stepping up their 
production to take care of the needs 
of their customers in advance of the 
shutdowns. 

Prices were unchanged this week, 
with top grades of durum wheat 
holding at $4 bu. at Minneapolis, and 
25-75% granular blends quoted at 
$7.15 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture last week issued a preliminary 
estimate of durum wheat production 
of 14.2 million bushels. A crop of 
this size, if achieved, would be sub- 
stantially bigger than last year’s 
crop of 5.6 million, which was hard 
hit by black stem rust. Average 
durum production is 33.4 million 
bushels. The current estimate is 
based on Dakota and Minnesota pros- 
pects, with no separate estimates 


made as yet for Montana, where 
durum plantings were increased 
sharply this year. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis June 10 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


SON capesaedsepaaasseeeshaces « $3.80 @4.00 
Bee ED: bc caer ctv ndihicth bb neee sce 3.75 @3.95 
BORD. oc ack secicvcastinade divecce Seearaee 
Oe ED. ccustanpicnveurecavvcte oben 3.60@3.80 
SP UO. ws exascbacse vacesateenives SOOO EC 
a SR Se er ere 3.40@ 3.60 
ee, Tee ee Pa eeeerensooes 3.25 @3.50 
On Ts woop énehtebhibb¥en sas eone 3.05 @3.35 
BS oc dwapdendin nes gekeheeceeas 2.85 @3.20 
SA D. cvévatenccdetesceusesccsee 2.60@3.00 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100%-.of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

wane 6-80: stivetss 168,500 161,551 95 
Previous week .... 168,500 *131,411 78 
FOO OHO .2iiiishs 168,500 151,015 89 
Crop year 

production 


July 1, 1954-June 10, 1955 
July 1, 1953-June 11, 1954 
*Revised. 


7,538,804 
8,033,422 
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Millfeeds Advance 
As Better Mixer 
Demand Appears 


Millfeed strengthened considerably 
last week as more active demand 
from mixers was met with restricted 
offerings by flour mills which are 
operating on seasonally lighter 
schedules. Shorts and middlings were 
in the best demand, with buying 
mainly for nearby shipment. Offer- 
ings Of middlings were practically un- 
obtainable in Minneapolis. 

Largely due to a good volume of 
hog feed business, sales of formula 
feed in the Southwest held to the 
pace reached last week. Some mills 
even indicated they had entered what 
appeared to be the most active period 
encountered thus far this year. This 
is not normal due to the fact that 
in an average year a feed mill reaches 
its peak sales at the height of the 
chick feed season when it coincides 
with better hog and egg feed sales. 
Lack of a good chick feed market 
this year and the fair situation as 
far as eggs are concerned have held 
the volume of business this spring 
from reaching better levels. 

Good feeding ratios on hogs are the 
best news at the moment in this sec- 
tor. Proteins continue at or near re- 
cent lows. While hog markets so far 
this month have not been equal to 
recent June peaks, current prices still 
are the best since last September. 

Formula feed demand improved 
further in the Northwest last week, 
and prospects for a good June volume 
continued to be promising. Opera- 
tions were maintained at the in- 
creased schedules established a week 
ago or were increased by additional 
overtime. 

A rapid buildup in hog supplement 
demand has added considerably to 
volume, along with some further 
baby pig business. Chicken grower 
feeds also are picking up, 

Pastures are in good shape in the 
area as a result of plentiful rain, and 
dairy feed business is seasonally light. 

Feed men are more optimistic about 
business, particularly in view of the 
improved feeding ratios which have 
resulted from lower ingredient costs. 
Better demand for ingredients last 
week pushed prices up somewhat, 
particularly for standard middlings, 
and it was thought that boosts in 
formula feed price lists would encour- 
age dealers to build up stocks ahead 
of the possibility of further price 
increases. 

A firmer market developed for 
formula feeds in the central states 
during the week ending June 8, al- 
though manufacturers said there was 
still much to be desired in the way 
of business. 

Most industry observers were of the 
opinion that the lower feed prices 
in the past few weeks have increased 
interest on the part of buyers. Mills 
thought, also, that inventories had 
gotten down pretty low in some cases 
and the increased demand was for 
fill-in purposes. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,767 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 40,877 in 
the previous week and 46,077 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
2,375,963 tons as compared with 
2,257,176 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat futures were higher in the 
week ending June 13, including the 
July contracts which reflect ideas on 
new crop values. Rains delayed har- 
vesting in the Southwest, and as a 
result new crop arrivals were in- 
creasing at a slower pace than had 
been expected. The government’s 
June 1 estimate of production, re- 
leased June 10, indicated a substantial 
increase in spring wheat production 
as compared with last year and a de- 
cline in winter wheat prospects from 
the May estimate. Futures were up 

@4%%¢ bu. at Chicago and Kansas 
City and 35% @3%¢ bu. at Minne- 
apolis. The single exception to the 
stronger trend was a fractional drop 
in the Chicago May future. Cash 
wheat has held quite firm in the 
Southwest, with country prices above 
the loan diverting supplies from the 
support program to market channels. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
June 13 were: Chicago—July $2.00% 
@2.01, September $2.02%@%, De- 
cember $2.043%, @%, March $2.02% @ 
%, May $1.96%; Minneapolis—July 
$2.357 September $2.25, December 
$2.21} Kansas City—July $2.14% @ 


1b, Sentimnbier $2.15% @% 
$2.15 @ % 


, December 


pn Rate Set 

Following release of the June crop 
report the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced that the minimum 
national average support price for 
1956-crop wheat will be $181 bu. if 
quotas are approved in the referen- 
dum on June 25. If quotas are not 
approved, the available support level 
will be 50% of parity, or about $1.19 
bu. on the basis of present legislation 


and current parity estimates. These 
rates reflect 76% of parity, down 
from the 82%%% level in effect on 


the 1955 crop 

Winter wheat production is now 
estimated by USDA at 639.224.000 
bu., compared with 790,737,000 bu. a 
year ago and average output of 867,- 
390.000 bu. The estimate is off 14 
million bushels from the May fore- 
The report says that produc- 
tion prospects declined further dur- 


cast 


ing May in the central and southern 
Great Plains. Although rains in the 
latter part of the month checked 


deterioration in some areas they ar- 
rived too late to fully overcome earli- 
er damage in other areas. 


Spring wheat production, estimat- 


ed at 205 991,000 bu., compares with 
179.044,000 bu. in 1954 and average 
output of 286 683 000. Rain in the 
last 10 days of May largely relieved 
dry conditions in the area, the re- 
port notes. 

Small open market offerings, along 


with a good mill demand following 
some improvement in flour sales, held 
cash spring wheat values very firm. 
A shortage of box cars restricted the 
movement and strong premiums over 
the July delivery were maintained. 
On June 9, ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat was quoted at 13@15¢ over 
the Minneapolis July wheat price, 
12% protein at 14@22¢ over, 13% 
protein 25@35¢ over, 14% protein 
34@44¢ over, 15% protein 43@53¢ 
over, 16% protein 60@70¢ over. These 
ranges were based on 58-lb. test 
weight wheat, with 2¢ bu. premium 
for each pound over 58. The average 
protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested during the week 
was 13.34% and the durum 10.73%. 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 10 
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Wheat Futures Advance as 
Harvest Lags in Southwest 


is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ont © id oF ee eeces betes $2.47% @2.49% 
SRG PROD ccdecgarbevecoces 2.47% @2.51% 
SSH. PPG. 502 6 Sele bse os v0 2.48% @2.56% 
1SGh  PrQR ic cdcesdousecs cd 2.59% @ 2.69% 
249 Preeele cccssccevvoscces 2.69% @2.79% 
BED. POUCA 2.0 ocd ce oases es 2.78%. @2.88% 
RGD: POC cccacicasccccces 2.95% @3.05% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


4¢ premium 
2¢ premium 

3¢ discount 
8¢ discount 
13¢ discount 
18¢ discount 
23¢ discount 
28¢ discount 
33¢ discount 
> 38¢ discount 
Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l¢ each %% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14% %. 

Spinkcota—10¢ bu. less. 


Decline of Premiums 

Although cash wheat premiums at 
Kansas City have been fading as the 
harvest progresses, the slide has been 
rather slow and marked by reversals 
of strength at times. Several factors 
contributed to this situation. Most 
traders expected a larger government 
June estimate for hard winter wheat 
because of the late May rains. Daily 
reports of harvest yields have been 
disappointing, rains considerably de- 
layed cutting and retarded receipt of 
new crop grain, with most of current 
arrivals applying on to-arrive con- 
tracts and many such contracts yet 
to be filled. The over-all result was 
relative strength both in futures and 
cash. 

Because little new crop wheat has 
reached terminals as yet, trading has 
been relatively light and the pattern 
somewhat erratic. There was a better 
demand for high-moisture wheat 
from elevators than for dry grain, 
with buyers attracted by the dis- 
counts. Ordinary wheat did better 
last week pricewise than the higher 
protein and quality types, which had 
net losses around 8¢ in premiums, 
compared with 3@5¢ for the ordinary. 

Because of a net 4%¢ advance in 
futures, the premium decline was 
offset so that net change in cash val- 
ues from a week ago ranged from 
none for ordinary to 4¢ or less for 
expensive kinds. The new harvest 
has been marked by great stability 
of prices at country stations, which 
have consistently held above the loan 
levels. The result has been that a 
high percentage of receipts is being 
sold and purchases so far have been 
made readily even by elevators which 
are not in too good a position to 
hedge grain bought above loan values. 
If these prices are sustained by slow 
harvest movement it is likely that 
the grain trade may handle more free 
wheat this season than in any recent 
year. 

Mills have bought sparingly at 
Kansas City and most of the daily 
sales have been made to elevator men. 
Bakers do not appear to be interested 
in flour at these levels, so the market 
cannot be attractive to millers. 


The basic July future at Kansas 
City closed nearly 5¢ higher than a 
week ago at $2.14%. Ordinary pre- 
miums dropped 3@5¢ to 19@21¢ over. 
For 12.50% protein the range was 
20@50¢ over and for 13.50% was 
20% @54¢ over, with 14% bringing 2¢ 
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CURRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * + 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


June 6-10, 
1955 
SII ols odbc 4 tn00 > oda 614,765 
i RT Ee 1,131,991 
Buffalo sacnatevicbeeethacecs 517,223 
Central and Southeast 534,080 
North Pacific Coast ............ 294,938 
a nee ee. 3,092,997 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 
*Revised. 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—, 


June 6-10, Previous June 7-11, 


1955 week 1954 

Northwest ...... 86 74 93 
Southwest ....... 87 81 92 
SD bon 6560.05 108 90 106 
Central and 8. E. 80 61 81 
N. Pacific Coast . 84 76 75 
TORR. scieee WD 79 90 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

‘i output tivity 

June 6-10 5 231,137 83 
Previous week 231,000 83 
Year ago re 257.874 92 
Two years ago .. 2 209,929 74 
PUVG-VYOOP BVOTORO « occcsccccvece a 88 
Ten-year average .......... 86 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 6-10 1,021,350 900,854 89 
Previous week 1 021,350 $28,580 81 
Year ago 1,021,350 940,820 93 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 829,454 81 
Five-year average ... — eee oo 90 
DEEPER BVOGREE: occdcccoccstascwaes 90 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 6-10 ...... 671,400 534,080 80 

Previous week . 671,400 *414,318 61 

Year ago .. 671,400 543,120 81 

Twe years ago .. 671,400 595,028 89 

Five-year AV@TABe 2... cece eeeces 77 

Ten-year AVETABE .....cccecrecrees 74 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 6-10 475,000 517,223 108 

Previous week 475,000 430, 308 90 

Year ago ... .. 459,500 490,820 106 

Two years ago 459,800 497,380 108 

Five-year AV@TABC ...cc cs eececeees 103 

Ten-year AVETABZE «1... cc eeeeeeeeee 100 


*Previous 


June 7-11, June 8-12, June 10-14, 








week 1954 1953 1952 
531,962 683,799 656, 717 770,819 
1,059,580 1,198,694 1,043,36 1,146,627 
430,308 499,820 497, 554,912 
414,318 543,120 595,028 527,094 
265,380 263,679 293,844 208,713 
2,701,548 3,180,112 3,086,334 218,165 
75 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
prea rad 


——July lt 
June 8-12, June 10-14, June 10, June i, 
1953 1952 1955 1954 











97 93 
81 84 
108 120 
89 81 
$1 54 
84 87 159,730,330 156,218,009 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 
ce apac ity output tivity 
June 6-10 : 215,526 94 
Previous week *195,278 84 
Year ago é 247,179 97 
Two years ago .. 230,019 82 
Five-year average ...... 80 
Ten-year AVCTABE .......2cee0e08 7 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 





cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ae 

capacity output tivity 

June 6-10 481,2 50 396,239 82 

Previous week y *336,684 70 

Year ago 436,620 90 

Two years ago 426,698 78 

Pive-VOOF GVETARBO «cccccccsceese 76 


Ten-year average 
*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % AC 

capacity output tivity 

June 6-10 215,000 189,983 ss 
Previous week .. 215,000 *158,843 73 
YOO? Q@BO .cceces 215.000 167,840 76 
Two years ago .. 230,000 178,041 77 
Five-Year QVG@TARBO 2.2.60 eKecccces 17 


Ten-year average .. MW W6 wanes ae 76 
*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





June 6-10 ...... 104,955 78 
Previous week , 80 
Year ago . 72 
Two years Ago .. 95 
Five-year average ........-ssee8- 69 
Ten-year A@VCTABC ....2eeeeeeees 71 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending June 10, 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 
(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


-——Southwest *— 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
22 1,213,837 12,406 
110,737 
12,736 
1,146,375 12,407 
1,168,035 12,865 
1,261,093 14,446 
1,288,152 12,359 
*Principal mills, -9974% of total capacity. 


including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 





and prior two weeks, together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


-—Buffalot— --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Orop yr 


production to date production todate production to date 









647,178 10,439 514,948 45,767 2,375,965 
8,684 140,877 
10,2 46,824 
9,397 16,077 
9,079 13,072 
707.189 10,581 49,240 
790,540 8,677 





tAll mills. tRevised. 





more on the top end of the range 
only. 

Receipts were 548 cars last week, 
of which 193 were for CCC account. 
This compares with 468 in the pre- 
vious week and 530 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 10 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.......+.- $2.27@2.70% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard....--+.+.- 2.26@2.70% 
No, 3 Dark and Hard.......--- 2.25 @2.68% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...-....-- 2.24@2.66% 
No. 1 ROG .cccsoverdercccecces 2.16@2.19% 
No, 2 ROD .csscccceccceccceeee 2.15@2.19% 
No. 3 Red ..eeeesees papers 2.14@2.18% 
No. 4 ROG ones cccsccersscccess 2.13@2.17% 


At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 
hard winter wheat was quoted June 
13 at $2.54@2.55 and 13% protein 
new crop at $2.55@2.57, delivered 





Texas common points. Offerings were 
reported light and the demand fair 
in Texas and excellent. demand was 
reported in Oklahoma. 

Japan purchased three full cargoes 
of white wheat out of the Pacific 
Northwest for July shipment. In ad- 
dition, Japanese buyers took two 
cargoes of Canadian wheat and Ca- 
nadian barley. This comprised the ex- 
port business for the week out of the 
Pacific Northwest. CCC sold some 
wheat to flour mills covering their 
Philippine sales, but total volume con- 
tinues small. Some milling wheat is 
being bought but there is little avail- 
able. Warm weather hit the Pacific 
Northwest during the week — just 
what all grain crops needed. 
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Cc. E. Huntting Frederic H. Corrigan 

PEAVEY PROMOTIONS—Five long-time employes have received major 
promotions, it has been announced by F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, grain 
firm, and three of its affiliates. Promoted were: Charles E. Huntting, named 
vice president in charge of terminal merchandising for both F. H. Peavey & 
Co. and Van Dusen Harrington Co.; Frederic H. Corrigan, named vice presi- 
dent and assistant in charge of terminal merchandising for both Peavey and 
Van Dusen; John H. Dunn, named vice president and general manager of the 
merchandise and terminal elevator division of Van Dusen Harrington Co.; 
Charlies B. Green, vice president and general manager of Globe Elevators 
division of Peavey, at Duluth-Superior and Roger C. Greene, vice president and 
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John H. Dunn Charles B. Green 

general manager of the Omaha Elevator Co., Omaha. The men have accumu- 
lated a total of 106 years’ service with F. H. Peavey & Co. and its affiliates. 
Mr. Corrigan, formerly vice president and general manager of Globe Elevators, 
is moving from Duluth to Minneapolis to take over his new assignment; 
Charles Green, former vice president and general manager of the Omaha 
Elevator Co., will move from Omaha to Duluth, and Roger Greene, former 
assistant general manager of Globe Elevators, will move from Duluth to 
Omaha. Mr. Huntting, former vice president and general manager of the 
merchandise and terminal elevator division of Van Dusen, and Mr. Dunn, 
former assistant general manager of that division, will remain in Minneapolis. 





Dr. Betty Sullivan Compares 
U.S. and European Problems 


might be usefully adopted in the US., 
particularly in the southern areas. 
The European industry, Dr. Sulli- 
van found, was almost everywhere 
plagued by excess capacity and she 
said that the millers in some of the 


that would justify their expenditures, 
she felt that American technicians 
could produce the necessary require- 
ments. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MINNEAPOLIS — Like so many 
American milling industry visitors to 
Europe Dr. Betty Sullivan, sum- 
marizing her impressions after a six 
week trip which took in Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, France, Ireland 
and Britain, was full of admiration 
for many of the European mills she 
inspected. In many respects, she re- 
marked, they are way ahead of any- 
thing in the US. 


On the other hand, Dr. Sullivan 
pointed out, there are certain aspects 
in which the American millers are the 
leaders in the field. As one example, 
Dr. Sullivan cited European sanita- 
tion programs as being inferior to the 
best American practices. She also 
considers that many laboratories are 
not as well equipped as their Ameri- 
can counterparts. 


The American milling industry also 


leads the European in packing and 
loading equipment but she qualified 
this assertion by saying that in 
Europe there is not the same need 
for the labor-saving devices now be- 
coming so widespread in the U.S. In 
Paris, for instance, there are 6,000 
bakeries and, with small exceptions, 
they use but a few bags of flour a 
week. For such firms, bulk delivery 
would be useless. 


On this theme, Dr. Sullivan said 
that much had been heard in the past 
about the differences between Ameri- 
can and European milling practices. 
The difference lay in the fact that 
the requirements were not the same. 
Thus, the tendency was to approach 
problems in widely differing ways. 
The ideal would be the adoption by 
each continent of the practices that 
would best fit their respective re- 
quirements. 


High labor rates in the U.S. had 
much to do with the situation and it 
was this factor that colored much of 
the development, Dr. Sullivan felt. 
In this connection she again quoted 
the rapid development in packing and 
loading equipment for it was in this 
department that most operatives have 
to be employed. With a lower wage 
structure, there was not the same 
need for a European miller to look 
for economies through machinery. 

Summarizing this aspect of her 
visit Dr. Sullivan concluded that 
there was no real basis of compari- 
son between the two industries. Cir- 
cumstances were different. 

Dr. Sullivan, commenting on the 
use by the Europeans of a larger roll 


countries she visited were persuasive 
in their arguments in favor of car- 
telization which, in turn, meant the 
shutting down of redundant capacity 
and the splitting up of available busi- 
ness on a quota basis among the re- 
maining mills. 

Technically, the Europeans had 
been able to advance because of the 
large profits they had made in the 
past, and money had been poured into 
new equipment. This was not possible 
for the American millers and equip- 
ment had to be used and worked to 
the full. Thus, the milling machinery 
firms of the U.S. did not have the 
incentive to develop improved ma- 
chinery because there was no de- 
mand for it. Had there been a de- 
mand, and, even if they were con- 
vinced that there was a demand now 


FDA Grain Sanitation 
Leaflet Distributed 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has begun dis- 
tribution of a leaflet entitled, “Grain 
Sanitation Program” to farm publica- 
tion editors, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture workers and grain trade 
organization officials. 


According to FDA officials, it is 
hoped that the dissemination of the 
information in the leaflet, urging that 
grains be protected from contamina- 
tion, be widespread. The circular out- 
lines what the problem is, the law 
concerning it, the sanitation program, 
contamination levels for court action 
and suggestions to the farmer and 
elevator operator. 
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surface than that used by the Ameri- 
cans, said she felt there was a case 
for the former reducing the area and 
the latter increasing. The tendency 
towards reduction has already started 
in Europe, she added. 

Particularly impressive was the de- 
velopment of water-cooled rolls and 
Dr. Sullivan felt that the system 





Dr. Betty Sullivan 





PIGGY-BACK FLOUR—The first “piggy back” shipment of flour by trailers 
on flat cars was received in St. Louis recently. The shipment in six trailers 
containing 192,000 Ib. flour was from the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, to the Walter Freund Bread Co. Shown receiving the shipment of six 
trailers were (from left) Fred L. Taylor, general freight agent, Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad; Harold M. Freund, vice president of Freund’s 
bakery; and R. R. Zimmerman, vice president of Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis 
representative of the Colorado mill. Future piggy back shipments of flour 
will be received regularly in St. Louis. 
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Northwest Farm Leaders, 
Feed Men Want 2-Price 
Wheat Support Plan 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Leaders of 
farm organizations in Washington 
and Oregon met with the Feed Ad- 
visory Committee of the Oregon 
Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. here last 
week and resolved to support the 
two-price domestic support plan for 
wheat now under consideration by 
Congress. This plan has been strong- 
ly advocated by the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League 

The meeting was called by the 
Feed Advisory Committee to discuss 
the feed wheat program in the area. 
There has been a continuous decline 
in feeding operations for the past 
few years due to the high support 
prices on wheat. Even the population 
increase of 41% has failed to offset 
the decline. Poultry and poultry prod- 


ucts are being imported from the 
Midwest due to high feed costs in 
this area and feeders cannot buy 


wheat produced here because of its 
high cost. 

The Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers 
Assn., along with the Washington 
State Feed Assn., for the past year 
has urged U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials in Washington, D.C., 
to release feed wheat in this area 
at less than loan levels to stop the 
decline in numbers of poultry, dairy 
cattle and other livestock. 

Chairman of the meeting was W. 
E. Clark, Oregon Feed & Seed Deal- 
ers Assn., and in attendance were 
representatives of the Flour & Ce- 
real Workers Union, AFL; American 
Farm Bureau; Oregon State Grange; 
Oregon Wheat Growers League; Ore- 
gon Wheat Commission; Washington 
State Feed Assn., and E. C. Wyss, 
president of the Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn 

A similar meeting was to have 
been held in Longview, Wash., June 
3, with Washington state farm or- 
ganization heads present. 
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Coast Storage Co., 
Seattle, to Be Ready 
For Operation June 15 


SEATTLE—The new grain storage 
plant of the Coast Storage Co., 9407 
East Marginal Way, Seattle, is well 
along toward completion and is ex- 
pected to be in operation by June 15, 
according to Carl Walker, manager. 

The Coast Storage Co. was organ- 
ized early this year by local interests 
to handle and store grain from east- 
ern Washington which moves by 
truck. One of the organizers of the 
company, and a stockholder, is Ce- 
ment Distributors, Inc., a trucking 
organization which operates a fleet of 
bulk truck cement carriers from the 
coast to eastern Washington, and 
which, of course, is interested in a 
steady volume haul back to the coast. 

Mr. Walker, who was formerly as- 
sistant manager of Cargill, Inc., at 
Seattle, was hired to manage the op- 
eration, and construction of the stor- 
age facility has progressed rapidly 
under his direction. Capacity of the 
new terminal is approximately 2 mil- 
lion bushels. The location is near the 
head of navigation on the Duwamish 
River, and it is expected that ulti- 
mately ocean-going vessels can load 
and discharge at the terminal. A rail 
siding will be run onto the property at 
a later date, but for the present it is 
anticipated that the plant will handle 
grain which moves in and out by 
truck 
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Protein Content of Western 
Wheat Boosted by Nitrogen 





Lloyd H, Finke 


PROMOTED — Lloyd H. Finke has 
been promoted to Chicago district 
sales manager for Arkell & Smiths, 
manufacturers of multiwall and spe- 
cialty paper bags, according to an 
announcement from Roy E. Jury, 
western divisional sales manager. Mr. 
Finke has been associated with the 
firm for 16 years, the last five in 
Chicago. He will be assisted in the 
Chicago office by Doug Young who 
recently went to Chicago after com- 
pleting orientation at the company’s 
plant in Canajoharie, N.Y. 





Allis-Chalmers Reelects 


Robert S. Stevenson 


MILWAUKEE—Robert S. Steven- 
son, president, and other directors of 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. were re- 
elected to the board in the annual 
meeting of shareholders held May 4. 

Directors reelected besides Mr. 
Stevenson were Fred Bohen, Des 
Moines; W. C. Buchanan, Peoria, IIL; 
W. E. Buchanan, Appleton, Wis.; 
Hugh Comer, Sylacauga, Ala.; James 
D. Cunningham, Chitago; D. A. For- 
ward, New York; Ernst Mahler, 
Neenah, Wis.; Louis Quarles, Rex 
Reeder, W. G. Scholl, J. L. Singleton, 
all of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Stevenson announced that vol- 
ume in the first quarter of 1955 ran 
just slightly ahead of last year. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Agron- 
omists from three colleges in the 
area, reported to the Pacific North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn. here 
recently, that nitrogen fertilizer will 
increase wheat yields to the point 
where moisture becomes a limiting 
factor and also that the protein level 
of wheat is enhanced by the ad- 
ditional application of nitrogen. 

This tentative conclusion, reached 
after a year’s study, was based on 
reports by R. B. Bertramson and 
Glenn Leggett, Washington State 
college; K. H. Klages and Roger 
Harder, University of Idaho, and 
Horace B. Cheney and Al Hunter, 
Oregon State college. 

The WSC men said they had car- 
ried on 30 fertilizer trials in eastern 
Washington during 1954. 

“We got 28 responses to nitrogen 
and seven responses to sulfur,” Mr. 
Leggett reported. He said soils in 
northwestern Washington — outside 
the commercial wheat area of the 
state—responded to phosphorus. 

“We found that we don’t increase 
protein until after we have reached 
optimum yield,” he said. Charts were 
presented which showed protein in- 
creases from 40 and 80 lb. applica- 
tions of nitrogen per acre while yields 
dropped two bushels. 

“At $12 an acre for nitrogen, we 
have to find some way to pay the 
farmer for the increased protein,” 
Mr. Leggett said. 

OSC soil scientist H. B. Cheney 
pointed out that many factors affect 
protein content of wheat: variety, 
moisture available throughout the 
growing season, temperature, avail- 
able nitrogen and plant nutrients 
such as phosphorus and sulfur in ad- 
dition to NPK. 

“These factors operate together 
and it is difficult to fix one of them 
without considering the others,” Mr. 
Cheney said. 

O. A. Vogel, USDA agronomist at 
Pullman, reported on three new 
wheat varieties undergoing final 
tests at Oregon and Washington ex- 
periment stations. If they pass these 
tests they will be considered for re- 
lease after harvest. 

Officers were all reelected by the 
association. They are: Walter C. 
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BIG “J” MILL REBUILT—Here is the way the remodeled and rebuilt Big “J” 
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Mill & Elevator Company’s plant at Brigham City, Utah, looks following a fire 
Sept. 3. The mill has a capacity of 500 sacks per day and is supplied with an 
elevator which has a capacity of 370,000 bu. 
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Mikkelsen, Preston - Shaffer Milling 
Co., Walla Walla, president; Art 
Lindberg, Oregon Wheat Growers 
League, Pendleton, vice president and 
Louis Pifer, Scott Jones Co., Walla 
Walla, treasurer. 

William L. Haley, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Company, Seattle, succeeded 
Raymond P. Ramming, General 
Foods’ Igleheart Brothers div., Pen- 
dleton, as chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Changes on the board of directors 
were as follows: 

M. P. Miller, Terminal Flouring 
Mills, Portland, succeeded E. H. 
Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla; Ken Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, succeeded 
Mr. Ramming, and Hoyt Wilbanks, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Spo- 
kane, succeeded Wells Ostrander, 
Centennial, Seattle, as representative 
of the North Pacific Millers Assn. 

Kenneth Fridley, Wasco, succeeded 
Art Lindberg as representative of the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League. Glen 
Bayne, Prosser, Mervin Phillips, 
Walla Walla, and Donald Moos, Ed- 
wall, succeeded John Miller, Garfield; 
Ray Small, Jr., Walla Walla, and 
John Stephenson, Benge, as repre- 
sentatives of the Washington As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers. 

Maurice Roe, Dayton, succeeded 
J. Mason Llewellyn, Wilbur, as rep- 
resentative of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn. 

W. P. Stapleton, Northern Pacific 
Railway Company agricultural agent 
at Seattle, succeeded Govert A. Dyke, 
Milwaukee Road agent at Spokane as 
railroad representative. 

Verne Hendershott, Frst National 
Bank of Portland, Pendleton branch, 
succeeded H. W. Dickson, U.S. Na- 
tional Bank, Pendleton, as bank rep- 
resentative. 

Ray Gustafson, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Seattle, succeeded V. J. Lang- 
man, Ames-Harris-Neville Corapany, 
Portland, as representative of the 
bag companies. 

Merrill D. Sather, Walla Walla, is 
executive secretary of the Assn. 
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Big “‘J’’ Completes 
Rebuilding Program 


BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH—The re- 
modeling and rebuilding operation of 
its plant here has been completed by 
the Big “J” Milling & Elevator Co., 
Inc. 

The project was undertaken follow- 
ing a fire Sept. 3 which completely 
destroyed the top floor of the mill 
and damaged the rest of the ma- 
chinery. 

The rebuilding job was done by the 
Utah Machine & Mill Supply Co. and 
John Singer, millwright, was in 
charge of the remodeling program. 

The mill has a capacity of 500 sacks 
per day. The mill is supplied with an 
elevator which is almost new, having 
a capacity of 370,000 bu. The mill has 
complete laboratory control. 

The mill was originally built in 
1908 by the Jensen family. In 1921 
the Reese family came into control. 

Present officers are Lloyd Reese, 
president; John Reese, second vice 
president and superintendent; Ray 
Reese, secretary; G. B. Pett, first 
vice president; Reese Jensen, treas- 
urer, and Elias Forestgreen, head 
miller. 
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THE CLEVER CONVENTIONEER— 


The convention season is in full 
swing. Conventions can be _ time- 


wasters or time-savers. From north, 
south, east and west come men eager 


for information or for a good time. 
There are some who come for both, 
believing that a judicious admixture 


can pay dividends. The Grain Ele- 
vator and Processing Superintendents 
organization plans a convention at 
Winnipeg June 20-24, with trips to 
Kenora and Fort William-Port Arthur 
to follow. Included in the announce- 
ment is the following 12-point pro- 
gram on how to be a clever con- 
ventioneer: 

@ Plan your own participation in 
the convention from the moment you 
decide to attend. 

@ Avoid disappointment; make your 
reservations far in advance. State 
plainly the type of hotel room you 
would like and the price you are 


willing to pay. If your plans are un-- 


expectedly changed, you can cancel 
your reservations wtihout obligation. 

@ Write or telephone men from 
distant places—men you hope to sit 
down with during off-hours at the 
convention — and make appointments 
to get together. 

@ Check over personalities appear- 
ing on the program, as well as round 
table discussions. Are there any men 
there whose experience makes them 
able to give you a general steer in 
the right direction? Make sure you 
attend all sessions that will give you 
additional information for your job. 


@ Jot down specific problems that 
now confront you in your plant. Plan 
to find men at the convention who 
can discuss them, help find a solution. 

@ When you get to the convention, 
check the list of delegates to make 
sure you do not miss an opportunity 
to visit personally with distant cus- 
tomers or friends. 

@ Capitalize on meal-time hours. 
Arrange to eat with different groups 
of friends each meal. 

@ Make a point to see and be seen 
by all of your competitors. Swap a 
story or an experience with them. 
Let them realize that you are a 
friendly competitor. 

@ Plan to spend at least some time 
with old friends and new in an old- 
fashioned bull session. Many a tip, 
more valuable than any in the best 
planned program is dug out of just 
such informal talk. 

@ Keep a list of all new acquaint- 
ances made at the convention. Write 
them when you get home and keep 
in touch with them between sessions 

in that way, you can trade 
valuable information. 

@® Know your limitations. Over- 
abundance of food and drink and 
under-abundance of sleep make Jack 
—or anyone else—a dull boy. 

@ And speaking of Jack, the old 
adage has it that all work and no 
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play has a similar effect. Wherever 


your convention is held, there are 
things of interest to see and do. Find 
out about them as soon as you get 
to your hotel and plan to interrupt 
your hard work at the convention 
with some good old-fashioned play. 
And we know that many of those 
who get the most out of a convention 
business also make the most of the 
recreation opportunities offered. 


1,000,000 CAPITALISTS — On an 
average business day, nearly one mil- 
lion Americans act as capitalists, in- 
vesting more than $250 million of 
Savings in a variety of financial en- 
terprises, it is estimated in “The 
Story of Creative Capit !,” a booklet 
published by E. I. Du Pont de 
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Nemours & Co., Inc. Their transac- 
tions cover a wide range of invest- 
ment opportunities, including such 
familiar ones as buying stocks and 
bonds, farms, houses to rent, or a 
small business, putting money in a 
savings account, paying insurance 
premiums, and others. Each repre- 
sents money saved and then put to 
work. Repeated thousands of times in 
communities over the nation, their 
“individual decisions to invest pro- 
duced a financial avalanche.” 

Most of these investments find their 
way into the industrial economy 
where “they provide the means to buy 
more efficient tools and build new 
plants, and by so doing bring greater 
industrial output, and with it, more 
for all. If mass production symbolizes 
America’s unparalleled economic de- 
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PICNIC LAYOUT—Shown above is the front page of a four-page layout of 
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picnic editorial copy and pictures prepared by the Bakers of America Program 
for its fourth annual “July Is Picnic Month” promotion. The layout was dis- 
tributed to every daily newspaper in the country and to 5,000 weeklies early 
in April. Within days of the layout mailing, hundreds of orders for mats and 
glossy photographs had been received in the program office from newspapers 
throughout the nation. “The picnic layout is the background of the promotion,” 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers Assn., said, “and such an 
unprecedented early demand for material is more than gratifying. It is a solid 
indication that this year’s campaign will be an outstanding success.” Last 
year more than 700 daily papers and hundreds of weeklies printed picnic sup- 


plements based on the program layout. 
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velopment, it is mass capitalism that 
has made it possible.” 

Ten years from now the average 
man can expect a 20 to 25% improve- 
ment in his living standard, if incen- 
tives are strong enough to pull the 
necessary flow of creative capital 
into American business, the booklet 
predicts. The total need is $580 bil- 
lion in that time, which figures out 
as the equivalent of a $14,000 invest- 
ment for each family unit in the na- 
tion today. 

Between now and 1965, an esti- 
mated $230 billion will be needed to 
replace worn-out or outmoded facili- 
ties. Another $350 billion will be re- 
quired to provide additional jobs and 
a rising living standard for the ever- 
increasing population. 

Pointing out that although much of 
this will come from retained cor- 
porate earnings and set-asides for de- 
preciation, the booklet reminds us 
that, the remainder must come large- 
ly from individual savings. But it will 
not flow freely unless earnings and 
dividends make investment attractive 
to the saver. 

Capital, it is explained, means the 
tools of production; “savings alone, 
lying unused, mean nothing.” With 
the many ways of investing in addi- 
tion to stocks and bonds —such as 
savings accounts, real estate, savings 
and loan associations—many people 
do not realize the creative role their 
money plays. 

The consumer thus acquires im- 
proved products at lower prices. And 
the money he saves becomes added 
purchasing power—extra money to 
be used for something else that en- 
hances his living standard. . . . This 
“extra income” is a key factor be- 
hind the growth of services and 
luxuries. 

“ “Extra income’ stimulates sav- 
ings,” which spur the growth in bet- 
ter living. The effect is like putting 
more gas in the tank, then getting 
more miles per gallon. The individual, 
viewing past progress counts his gain 
three times over—as a consumer, an 
earner and investor.” 


“In the U.S. in 1800, it took about 
370 hours of labor to grow and har- 
vest 100 bu. of wheat. By 1840, it took 
about 230 hours. By 1880, when the 
West was coming into wheat pro- 
duction, it took a little more than 
150 hours. By 1900, we were produc- 
ing 100 bu. of wheat with about 100 
hours of work. By 1940, this had 
been cut to 43 hours. Today the 
figure is 26 hours—only one-fourth 
of what it was just 50 years ago. In 
other words, in the space of a cen- 
tury and a half, we have progressed 
from the point where it took rough- 
ly four hours to produce a bushel of 
wheat to the point where it takes 
roughly one hour to produce 4 bu. 
of wheat—an improvement almost 
16-fold.”—Ezra T. Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture. 
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THE COMEBACK OF COTTON 


NGULFED in gloom, the U.S. cotton industry 
E in 1939 formed its National Cotton Council, 
designed to fight for markets and also for policies, 
private and governmental, which would make for 
increased efficiency in production, processing and 
marketing. Of late there has come from the 
presses an account of what the council has done. 
The pall of gloom, it would appear, has lifted. 
The defeatism of the thirties, inspired by loss 
of world markets and the domestic competition of 
synthetic fibers, has been supplanted, we are now 
assured, by confidence in the future of cotton. 
The council points with pride to these accomplish- 
ments: 

“Since 1939 the synthetic fibers have cam- 
paigned for cotton’s markets with greatly in- 
creased aggressiveness. Fulfilling the earlier fears, 
rayon today is decidedly cheaper in cost than 
cotton, and it has been so for a number of years. 
Today cotton has far more synthetic competition 
than the rayon of 1939. Today it faces greatly 
improved rayons and acetates, including low- 
priced yarns much stronger than commercially 
available cotton yarns. Today it faces nylon, 
Orlon, Dacron, Dynel, Acrilan, Saran, Vicara and 
Fiberglas. The capacity of this nation’s synthetic 
fiber plants is more than five times as great today 
as in 1939. The research and promotion programs 
of the synthetic producers are many times greater 
than those which struck fear into the cotton in- 
dustry in 1939. 

“In the face of al! this, cotton’s total domestic 
market has not declined, but has expanded by 
50%. It averaged little more than 6 million bales 
a year in any decade before the council was found- 
ed. It has averaged more than 9 million bales for 
the past five years, and its normal level is as high 
today as ever before. Since the council was found- 
ed, there has not been a single year in which 
domestic cotton consumption failed to exceed the 
highest year on record before the council was 
founded. 

“The farmer's return from the cotton consumed 
yn the domestic market has reflected the com- 
bined influence of the higher price plus a 3 million 
bale increase in volume. The total revenue from 
sales is a fairer measure of selling results than 
the simple volume (and this is especially true of 
cotton, since the increase in its price has not 
accompanied by commensurate increases in 
competitive prices). The farmer’s annual return, 
from the domestic cotton markets which have 
been protected and built for him, is now more 
than four times as large as it was in 1937-39. 
It was about 350 million dollars then. It has been 
increased from that level by more than one billion 
dollars a year. The increase is more than a 
thousand times as great as the farmer’s annual 
investment in the program of the cotton council. 

“Cotton’s real achievement is obscured by the 
fact that the whole economy has grown and be- 
come more prosperous since 1939. It is too easily 
assumed that cotton has merely ridden upward 
with the economy. This view ignores the fact that 
cotton has been engaged in a life-and-death com- 
petitive struggle for every end use market that 
it holds. It has sustained immense losses in some 
of those markets, notably tire cord and bags. It 
has achieved its over-all gain primarily by win- 
ning more competitive battles than it has lost. 
Without this achievement, the rising economy 
could not have saved it. 


been 


“The proof of cotton’s competitive gain is seen 
clearly in the government statistics reflecting the 
share of certain end-use markets held by the dif- 
ferent fibers—for example, the dress and sport 
shirt markets. Cotton’s share of these markets 
has been gaining impressively. During 1954 the 
synthetic fiber industry was forced to keep in 
idleness an amount of plant capacity capable of 
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producing the equivalent of nearly two million 
bales of cotton. 

“For 12 years before the council was founded, 
the trend of U.S. cotton exports was clearly down- 
ward. If this trend had continued, our export 
market would have largely disappeared by the 
present time. Instead, the volume of exports has 
fluctuated around an average of 4% million bales 
for the past six years, and (if the short-term ef- 
fects of the Korean War are properly understood) 
it can at least be said that for the first time since 
the middle 1920’s there is no evidence of any 
downward trend. Today the industry is working 
and planning toward making it turn upward in 
the years ahead. 

“This record can no longer be explained pri- 
marily as a consequence of World War II, which 
has now been over for 9% years. We have held 
this export market because (1) U.S. cotton farm- 
ers have out-distanced their foreign competitors 
in producing the volume of cotton needed by the 
world; (2) the superior and improving quality of 
U.S. cotton has become a competitive factor of 
increased importance; (3) in a period of dollar 
shortages we have had governmental programs 
aimed at partially overcoming them; (4) the U.S. 
cotton industry has gained a new confidence in 
its export market and has gone after it aggres- 
sively; and (5) we have begun to see the first 
results of cotton promotion programs in foreign 
countries, based on our successful experience in 
the U.S.” 

But the council sees as the final measure of 
its influence in the resurgence of cotton not 
these material achievements, but “the completely 
new outlook for the future,” supported by a 
general confidence “that cotton can survive its 
competition at home and abroad, and stay in 
business.” 

To the young associate who asked, as he put 
the council’s report of progress on the desk where 
it has since reposed, “Why hasn’t this happened 
in the flour milling industry?” this answer was 
ventured: “It IS happening.” His polite rejoiner, 
still in the form of a question and obviously re- 
flecting dissatisfaction, was: “Is it?” 
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POSITIVE COUNTER OFFENSIVE 


ARNING against the dangers of food 

faddism, A. Corinne Trerice, director of 
nutrition for the Bakery Foods Foundation of 
Canada, an agency of the national courcil of the 
Canadian baking industry, has set down the 
“don’ts” that should be observed in relation to 
dieting and in particular to the diet notions of 
food cranks. Her words of caution were presented 
on this page in a recent issue. 

Moving over to the positive side of her counter 
offensive against food Pen Miss Trerice of- 
fers this advice: 

“Consult a reliable source of ethical medical 
counsel when you have serious feeding or diet 
problems. Don’t allow yourself to be misinformed 
or misled by advice from neighbors or friends. 

“Don’t let your powers of reasoning become 
dulled by your emotions in planning either a 
normal or a reducing diet. 

“Be suspicious of any food or product or eating 
plan which is claimed to prevent or cure numer- 
ous diseases. Similarly, be on guard against the 
person who makes specific and fantastic claims 
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for his product, with utter abandon for the wis- 
dom or practicability of the statement. 

“Avoid the use of exploited ‘food supplements’ 
to replace or supplement your normal daily choice 
of foods—unless prescribed by a physician for a 
specific nutritional purpose. 

“Consult ethical scientific journals or reliable 
publications for your food articles. Quacks and 
faddists do not write for such journals nor do 
they present addresses or talks at conferences 
and conventions sponsored by reputable scientific 
organizations. 

“Beware of the pseudo-scientist who is eager 
to sell anything—be it a pill, a pamphlet or a 
‘wonder food’! Reliable and up-to-date nutrition 
information, and practical guidance in meal plan- 
ning and food preparation are available, free, 
from federal and provincial: government depart- 
ments, as well as from many consumer service 
departments of reputable industries and voluntary 
organizations.” 
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A BAD DAY FOR THE BUSHEL 


T was a bad day for the bushel as a basic unit 

in grain trading when the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., at its recent annual meet- 
ing, determined to move aggressively toward the 
hundredweight basis. 

No opposition to ‘the change was expressed 
when it was under discussion by the AFMA Pur- 
chasing Agents Committee, which is now author- 
ized to activate a campaign for the hundred- 
weight, or when it was presented to the board of 
directors, and later to the convention itself. 

The purchasing agents are in a position to 
exert a continuing, powerful influence simply by 
insisting that sellers quote them in cwts. instead 
of bushels. Everyone who has studied the matter, 
however, recognizes that success will not be that 
easy. It will come more slowly, through educa- 
tional measures and contacts and the winning of 
cooperation from many groups. 

Other trade associations, grain exchanges, 
farm organizations, government agencies and 
similar groups will need to be brought into co- 
operation before the objective can become a 
reality. This is bound to take time. There are 
problems in record keeping, in the wording of 
contracts and regulations, in the resistance of 
many people to any change in ingrained habit. 
But these are details. Some of them will be 
troublesome to overcome, but they are not insur- 
mountable. The important things are that no one, 
at any time, has ever presented a convincing, basic 
reason against the change; and that the change 
would have been accomplished long ago if there 
had been aggressive, persistent leadership to ob- 
tain it. This leadership is now present and appears 
to be willing to work. 
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THE PER CAPITA FOOD BILL—Consum- 
ers, says the U.S. Department of Agricul.ure, 
spent an average of $395 per person for food in 
1954, the same as the year before. This expendi- 
ture represented 25% of disposable income in 
both years. During the postwar years the propor- 
tion spent for food has varied from 25 to 27%. 
However, the same quantity and types of food and 
services as those purchased during the prewar 
years 1935-39 would have taken only 17% of con- 
sumer income in 1954 compared with the 25% 
actually spent. Consumers now buy more food, 
more expensive food, more processing, packaging, 
and other marketing services, and more meals in 
restaurants than they did in the prewar period. 
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The farthest advanced thinker-uppers on the 
guaranteed wage welfare front now call for a 
guaranty from the employer that he won't go 
broke and mess up the whole thing. 








——————— 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Future of IWA 


A quick opinion poll, conducted by 
The Northwestern Miller’s foreign 
correspondents in a selected number 
of important market centers, shows 
that the fate of the International 
Wheat Agreement is not a major talk- 
ing point among grain and flour men. 


When asked for their views on the 
future of the agreement, several 
countered with “Does it matter 
now?’ 


There appears to be a tendency to 
write off the agreement as something 
which is no longer necessary or de- 
sirable. In any event, the expected 
continuance of Britain as a standout 
precludes any new pact being success- 
ful, it is considered. 

The U.K. trade is congratulating it- 
self on the part it played in the gov- 
ernment’s decision to withdraw from 
the present pact. B, J. Valkering, re- 
tiring president of the Hull Corn 
Trade Assn., said at his group’s an- 
hual meeting recently “As the major 
importing country in the world, and 
although export is chiefly in the 
hands of government monopolies, the 
price at which we are buying our 
wheat is, on the average, some 30¢ 
bu. less than the maximum laid down 
in the present agreement. I feel con- 
fident that if we had subscribed to 
the agreement, there would have 
been the strongest pressure to main- 
tain the maximum price as was the 
case in the last agreement.” 


Canadian Angle 


The Financial Times, an authorita- 
tive London newspaper, comments 
that the U.S. attitude towards re- 
newal of the agreement is “distinctly 
uncertain” due to existing wheat 
stocks in exporting countries. The 
paper suggests that the new season 
will see normal export demand han- 
died from present stocks without 
calling on the new crops. 

There are signs, the publication 
adds, that the disillusionment of the 
U.K., the largest importing country 
which led to abstention from the 
present agreement, has been followed 
by disillusionment in the U.S., the 
largest exporting country. 

The comment concludes “In view 
of U.S. policy uncertainties, the posi- 
tion of Canada is specially difficult. 
Many traders feel that the real need 
of Canada is for some form of agree- 
ment on quantities rather than prices 
and in particular for undertakings 
that the availability of cheaper Ca- 
nadian wheat will not, as in prewar 
years, be made the excuse for a fresh 
crop of restrictions on its entry to 
importing countries.” 


New Mill 


A new mill and silo, with a capacity 
of 2,000 tons grain, is to be construct- 
ed at Mosul, Iraq. British milling en- 
gineering firms have been asked to 
tender for the work. The company 
responsible is the Northern Grain 
Milling Co., Ltd. 


Rumania as Exporter 


The Rumanian government has re- 
vealed that it is anxious to export 
wheat. Officials of the agency Agro- 
export are now touring abroad to 
drum up business. 

Though the domestic demand has 
increased considerably since the war, 
and despite reports that food short- 


ages have occurred in the country, 
the government still claims that it 
can export wheat. The area scheduled 
to be sown with wheat this year is 
17,830,000 acres and by 1956 it is 
hoped to increase this to 18,180,000 
acres. Included in the 1956 figure are 
6,780,000 acres of winter wheat. The 
yield of winter wheat. is forecast at 
around 21 million bushels. 


Aussie Business 


In the period Aug. 1, 1954, to May 
21, 1955, the Australians have shipped 
506,960 long tons flour to overseas 
destinations. The U.K. has taken 52,- 
350 tons and continental Europe 350 
tons. The balance has gone to eastern 
countries. 

Wheat shipments for the same pe- 
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TRADE FAIR — The Canadian Flour Export Committee, which represents 
the whole of the milling industry, took space at Toronto’s recently held 
International Trade Fair to tell the story of Canadian flour to visitors from 
overseas. Each day the booth was manned by members of the industry who 
answered the many questions put to them. Pictured on the opening day are 
Edward J. Cliff (left), Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and Charles G. Webster, 


Merck & Co., Limited. 
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riod are well in advance of those 
recorded at the same time last year. 
The current total is 2,082,805 long 
tons as against 1,389,500 tons. 

In terms of bushels, Australia ex- 
pects to sell a total of 150 million 
bushels by Nov. 10, according to Sir 
John Teasdale, chairman of the wheat 
board. The carryover will be equal to 
that of a year ago, 93 million bushels. 

The Argentine is reported in trade 
circles to have made several major 
export deals in wheat, barley and rye. 
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Ontario Millers to 


Hear Seaway Talk 


TORONTO—tThe twentieth annual 
general meeting of the Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn. will be held June 20, 
1955, in Toronto. 

The guest speaker will be C. W. 
West, a member of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority, Ottawa, Phillip 
W. Strickland, president of the as- 
sociation and of Almonte Flour Mills, 
Ltd., announces. The subject of Mr. 
West’s address will be the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

Activities for members of the as- 
sociation and their guests commence 
with luncheon at 12:30 p.m., after 
which the annual general meeting 
will be held, when reports of officers 
are received. 

Following the business session, the 
millers will be entertained at dinner 
and a floor show by the members of 
the grain and allied trades. The ban- 
quet. and entertainment provided by 
the -allied trades has been the con- 
cluding event at each annual general 
meeting at each of the 20 years the 
meetings have been held. 

Harry J. Dowsett, Toronto, is sec- 
retary-manager of the association. 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MOISTURE CONDITION 

WINNIPEG—The Searle Grain Co. 
reports the moisture condition in 
Canada’s prairie provinces June 7 
at 149% of normal. 
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Millable Wheat 


Will Canada have enough high 
grade millable wheat to supply tra- 
ditional customers in 1956? J. H. 
Wesson, chairman of the Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool says the answer 
depends upon the outcome of the new 
crop. Currently, the Canadian Wheat 
Board is having little or no difficulty 
in meeting all the requests for top 
quality milling wheat but if the new 
crop fails to replenish the depleted 
supplies there could be trouble. 

Reports of heavy surpluses have 
harmed Canada’s position in overseas 
markets, Mr. Wesson believes. He 
claims that the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ estimate of a carryover of 
598 million bushels at July 31, 1954, 
was exaggerated and has served to 
give foreign buyers an erroneous im- 
pression of the Canadian situatiqn. 

Mr. Wesson considers that the car- 
ryover at July 31, 1955, will be about 
400 to 430 million bushels, about half 
of which will be non millable wheat. 
Thus a heavier than usual proportion 
of the new crop must be top quality 
if the needs of all customers are to 
be met. 

The British railroad and dock strike 
has slowed the movement of Canadian 
wheat and flour to the vital U.K. 
market at a time when bookings 
were heaviest. A prolonged strike 


could have an adverse effect on the 
Canadian economy because Britain is 
the largest customer. 


Storage Problem 


As supplies back-up at Montreal 
and other St. Lawrence ports, the 
storage situation becomes more diffi- 
cult though space availability is 
among the highest for many years. 
The total capacity at the present 
time is in the region of 583 million 
bushels. Records back to 1900 show 
that this capacity exceeds tha* of all 
other years except 1941-44; in each 
of those years total capacity was 
slightly over 600 million bushels. The 
all-time high was reached in Decem- 
ber, 1943, when the total was esti- 
mated at 604.7 million bushels. 


Air Seeding 


In an effort to make up for lost 
time in getting seed into the ground, 
a result of the recent wet weather, 
the Manitoba government’s soils and 
crops branch is to experiment with 
aerial seeding. If successful, the sys- 
tem is likely to be extended to other 
farms in the province. 

Only high winds will delay the 
experimental seeding. Rain does not 
interfere and for some crops the work 
can be done as late as July 15. 


Bread Production 


The production of bread in Canada 
during the first three months of the 
current year climbed by more than 
7.2 million pounds over the total re- 
corded in the same quarter a year 
ago. This year the total stands at 
24,241,814 lb. against 23,787,342 Ib. 
last year. The demand increased in 
every Canadian province except Brit- 
ish Columbia. The total for January- 
March this year, however, was still 
a little way below the total for the 
same period in 1953. 

In 1954 bread production totaled 
1,496,668,416 lb. The first quarter is 
always the smallest as far as pro- 
duction and consumption are con- 
cerned and if the normal trend is 
maintained Canada could strike a 
new record for bread consumption 
this year. 

Contributing to the improved do- 
mestic offtake is the flow of immi- 
grants from European countries. As 
the population grows, so will the flour 
milling industry benefit though it is 
unlikely that the additional require- 
ments could offset the loss of export 
business experienced this year. Not 
at least, for a long time to come. 
However, the Canadian millers are 
hopeful that there will be a resurg- 
ence of interest in overseas markets. 
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Heavy Philippine Buying 
Aids Vancouver Shippers 


VANCOUVER — Flour shipments 
from Vancouver in April to the 
Philippines were the lergest ever re- 
corded, totalling 221,556 bbl. The big 
clearance was the result of two de- 
velopments: first the removal by 
Philippine authorities of import per- 
mits and secondly a rush by buyers 
to escape the $2 ton increase in 
freight charges, effective May 1. 
Average monthly clearances of Ca- 
nadian flour to Manila are usually 
about 150,000 bbl. 

The huge movement to Manila in 
April also puts total shipments for 
the month well ahead of totals for 
a long time past and also raised the 
clearances for the first four months 
of 1955 to 1,108,127 bbl. against only 
658,359 bbl. last year. 

The total April clearances of 339,- 
212 bbl. compare with only 196,624 
bbl. in the same month last year and 
319,648 bbl. in March. 

In addition to the Philippine ship- 
ments in April, other loadings were 
Hongkong 32,142 bbl.; Central Am- 
erica 23,863; West Indies 22,272; 
Japan 15,143; Thailand 8,352; Straits 


Settlements 7,676; Colombia 3,767; 
Panama 3,351; West Africa 1,021; 
South Sea Islands 51 and South 


America 18 bbl. 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
‘GILLESPIE,’ 


” GaBLE ADDRESS SYDNEY 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 











B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 
Cables ‘“‘Headmuir”’ Establis i 1918 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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edly containing a two-price system 
for wheat are but a slightly concealed 
world dumping technique and even at 
home raise strong objections from 
corn and other feed grain producers 
who see in such a method an inequity 
to their crops since part of the wheat 
crop grown for domestic consumption 
would be supported at 100% of parity. 
There just is no break in the omi- 
nously dark cloud of surplus. Thus 
far nothing has been developed at 
USDA to cope with the situation. 
There seems to be fairly broad 
agreement that the rigid high price 
support structure has collapsed of its 
own weight but no remedy—not even 
a good palliative—has been produced. 
U.S. SPRING WHEAT PRODUCTION 
(thousand bushels) 


Average Indicated 





State 1944-53 1954 1955 
Wisconsin 1,384 775 588 
Minnesota 17,983 9,296 10,767 
FOWM a cceccces 224 342 285 
No. Dakota ... 131,707 69,896 104,812 
So. Dakota 38,439 22,404 18,581 
Nebraska ..... 907 423 240 
Montana ...... 91,906 42,952 45,198 
Idaho 17,480 16,281 13,120 
Wyoming 1,496 6¢ 1,344 
Colorado ...... 2,172 710 568 
New Mexico .. 286 273 
Weeet sacks eds 5 2,370 
Nevada ....... 2 192 
Washington ... 8,456 4,128 
Oregon ........ 5, 3,990 3,525 

Ti Gi.coh saan 286,683 179,044 205,991 


U.S. WINTER WHEAT PRODUCTION 
(thousand bushels) 











Average Indicated 
State— 1944-53 1954 1955 
New York .... 10,239 10,065 9,920 
New Jersey ... 1,771 1,512 1,300 
Pennsylvania .. 19,856 19,796 15,550 
eet THE 48,510 45,530 
Indiana ....... 39,711 35,160 
er 44,921 44,160 
Michigan 30,000 27,435 
Wisconsin ..... 658 625 
Minnesota 532 627 
A ee ee 1,710 1,826 
Missouri ...... 40,114 39,990 
So. Dakota 4,604 4,536 
Nebraska ..... 61,200 52,384 
Kansas 176,208 123,700 
Delaware ; 822 726 
Maryland A 4,972 4,128 
Virginia .... ,85 6,936 5,566 
W. Virginia ... 1,388 1,152 880 
No. Carolina .. 7,178 7,436 6,480 
So. Carolina ... 3,040 3, 2,499 
Georgia ....... 2,216 2 1,256 
Kentucky ..... 5,068 5, 4,656 
Tennessee ..... 4,320 3,383 
Alabama ...... 238 720 
Mississippi .... 331 352 
Arkansas ..... 541 1,638 1,080 
Oklahoma -+ 79,304 70,770 29,727 
3 ee oe 55,404 30,894 11,883 
Montana ...... 28,107 33,605 38,784 
TO. 4.cb0s405 20,177 19,062 19,636 
Wyoming ..... 4,580 2,652 2,800 
Colorado ...... 40,258 15,790 10,104 
New Mexico .. 2,867 400 760 
Arizona ....... 604 588 960 
Utah ..ccccsece 5,516 4,185 6,035 
WIOVOGR <ccviess 128 81 62 
Washington ... 57,475 63,988 57,824 
ea 21,307 21,033 19,628 
California ..... 11,464 9,260 7,562 
TORO 06240: 867,390 790,737 639,224 
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Cake Mix Competition 


Brings Price Cuts 


MINNEAPOLIS — A “price war” 
between principal manufacturers of 
cake mixes is a feature of the current 
market for those products. One 
manufacturer started it by dropping 
the price $1 a case, from $6.85 to 
$5.85. Major competitors followed 
with similar cuts, either in straight 
price reductions or some type of al- 
lowances. 
















CABLE ADORESS "JAMESRICH” 





AMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE ~ WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 


Weather Conditions 


Improve in Canada 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
crop lands are now receiving some 
much-needed dry, warm sunny weath- 
er. Apart from the flooded areas the 
general crop picture is good, but too 
much dull rainy weather has pre- 
vailed in most sections and the root 
system for the most part is shallow. 


Dry weather is needed particularly 
to relieve crops from excessive mois- 
ture. This applies in varying degrees 
on possibly 50% of the seeded acre- 
age in Western Canada. Warm sunny 
weather is necessary to promote 
growth, including root penetration. 
It is now estimated that some 500,- 


21 


000 acres bordering the Assiniboine 
river and its tributaries cannot be 
cropped this year. Most of this land 
has been flooded by river run-off 
over-flowing the banks, but a share 
of it has been inundated by exces- 
sively heavy rains. This is partic- 
ularly true in the areas immediately 
west of Winnipeg and extending 
northward over most of the interlake 
region. Weed growth is heavy in all 
three prairie provinces, but chemical 
control measures are seriously ham- 
pered by the wet condition of the 
soil in most sections which will not 
permit the operation of spraying 
equipment. Lack of sunshine is also 
a factor. Insect activity is unimpor- 
tant to date, though some cutworm 
damage has been reported. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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family $6.90@7.20; standard bakers, 
unenriched $6.40@6.50; first clears, 
unenriched $5.20@5.30, delivered 
Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Most flour buyers con- 
tinued on the sidelines in the central 
states during the week ending June 
11, at least, as far as volume pur- 
chases were concerned. Bakers ap- 
peared determined to hold off until 
new crop wheat arrives, hoping that 
the wheat basis will adjust to lower 
levels, allowing lower quotations for 
flour. 

However, a slight pick-up in flour 
business was reported during the 
period, but the orders consisted of 
small amounts for immediate ship- 
ment, purely of a fill-in nature. Total 
sales were estimated at around 65 to 
70% of 5-day milling capacity. Many 
of the sales were on a p.d.s. basis. 

Spring wheat flour sold at a better 
rate during the week, with some 
price increase with protection given 
as the main reason. Hard winter 
wheat sales were very slow, and 
family flour business and soft wheat 
sales were about normal for this time 
of year. 

Quotations June 11: Spring top 
patent $7@7.05, standard $6.90@6.95, 
clear $6@6.30; hard winter short 
$6.31@6.45, 95% patent $6.21@6.35, 
clear $4.80@5.44; family flour $8.05; 
soft winter short $7.15@7.34, stand- 
ard $5.90@6.64, clear $5.46@6.15. 

St. Louis: A slightly better demand 
over a week ago was reported here. 
However, most buyers continued on 
a hand to mouth basis, and awaited 
lower prices. Shipping directions were 
fair. Clears and low grades were in 
pretty good demand and package 
goods remained in excellent outlet. 

Quotations June 10: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family top patent $6.70, top 
herd $7.70, ordinary $650. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers’ cake $7.10, 
pastry $5.35, soft straights $5.45, 
clears $4.95; hard winter short $6.35, 
standard $6.20, clears $5.45; spring 
short $7.20, standard $7.10, clears 


$6.90 
East 


Buffalo: Sales of spring wheat flour 
were fairly good last week. Mills 
gave protection June 7 and coverage 
ranged from nominal to 30 days. 
Buyers weren't interested in any ex- 
tended bookings but they had scraped 
the bottom of their inventory barrel 
and had to come into the market for 
fresh supplies. Spring wheat flour 


volume is being compensated by a 
higher return on increased output of 
hamburger and hot dog rolls. 

Export activity was extremely light 
last week. Italy has been provided 
with funds to buy 135,000 tons US. 
grain but as yet no inquiries have 
been received from her. Peru bought 
a cargo of wheat and Japan bought 
three cargoes of soft white wheat. 
Cuba bought a small amount of flour 
and the Americas and the Middle 
East were in for small quantities. 

Buffalo’s flour output was above a 
week ago but below a year ago. Mill 
running time improved. One mill 
worked seven days; one on 6% days; 
two on six days; one on 536 days and 
the remaining one operated five days. 

Quotations June 10: Spring family 
$8, high gluten $7.85@8.09, short 
$7.40@7.54; standard $7.35@7.44, 
straight $7.30, first clear $6.58@6.71; 
hard winter short $6.93@7.05, stand- 
ard $6.83@6.85, first clear $6.55; soft 
winter short patent $7.81 @7.84, stand- 
ard $6.99@7.11, straight $5.80@5.86, 
first clear $5.40@5.41. 

New York: Spring wheat bakery 
flour bookings disp!ayed some im- 
provement here during the middle of 
last week. 

The modest expansion in baker and 
jobber interest was brought on by 
mills offering discounts amounting 
to about 15@25¢ on high gluten 
flours and 10¢ on standard patent 
flours. 

Most buyers restricted commit- 
ments to about 30 days or enough 
to cover needs through this month. 

The renewed market activity in 
spring wheat bakery flours bogged 
down late June 8 with high gluten 


flour prices registering sharp ad- 
vances and a somewhat smaller in- 
crease in standard patent flour prices. 

Little activity in spring wheat 
bakery flours is seen for the near 
future 

Buyers of hard winter wheat bak- 
ery flours continued on the sidelines. 
Most of the business done has been 
on price date of shipment with very 
small commitments, There is a belief 
that cash wheat premiums will con- 
tinue to decline with mounting sup- 
plies of new wheat in the Southwest. 

Activity in other flours consisted 
mostly of small lot replacements. 

Quotations June 10: spring family 
flour $8.10, high glutens $7.97@8.07, 
standard patent $7.32@7.42, clears 
$6.55@6.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.86@6.96, standard patent $6.66 
@6.76; soft winter high ratio $6.65 
@7.75, straights $5.55@5.85. 

Boston — The local flour market 
closed with a weak tone last week 
with the heaviest pressure being ex- 
erted on the hard winters. Springs 
enjoyed a period of strength but prac- 
tically all of the advance was dis- 
sipated in the final day. 

Hard winters declined 38¢ for the 
week, easing practically daily. Springs 
closed 2@12¢ net higher with high 
gluten being the only type to show 
any resistance to the weaker tone. 
Soft wheat flours were unchanged to 
15¢ lower. 

Dealers reported that the fresh de- 
cline in the hard winters promoted 
considerable buying interest with 
some of the larger houses making 
commitments up to 45 days. Prac- 
tically all sold, however, was to be 
priced on the day of shipment. In- 








¢ ; 
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terest in the springs was spotty as 
most of the buyers still considered 
quotations in this type of flour as 
high and quite likely to decline in 
price. Very little interest was shown 
in the soft wheat flours as most users 
also considered current quotations as 
on the high side with better buying 
opportunities being distinctly likely. 

Quotations June 11: Spring short 
patents $7.43@7.53, standards $7.33@ 
7.43, high gluten $7.98@8.08, first 
clears $6.57@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.87@6.97, standards $6.67 
@6.77; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 
@7.12; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.57@5.87; high ratio $6.77@7.77; 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: A number of under- 
currents presented themselves on the 
local flour market last week with at 
least temporary effect, but the over- 
all price structure remained on an 
even keel and closings were all un- 
changed from the final postings of 
the previous week. 

Springs attracted the _ greatest 
amount of attention, being the re- 
cipients of the brief buying atten- 
tion. A series of concessions by mills 
on springs was reported to have be- 
gun with discounts of around 25¢ 
sack and eventually offered savings 
of considerably more than that early 
in the week. Some establishments 
covered themselves for periods up to 
a month, but the general inclina- 
tion seemed to be to attain partial 
coverage and sit back and wait. 

High gluten led the price drops and 
then developed strength which gave 
the list a stronger undertone at the 
week-end. Hard winters remained 
quiet and dealings were restricted. 
Meanwhile, retail sales of baked 
goods kept to the slow pace of re- 
cent months. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, June 11: spring high gluten $8 
@8.10, short patent $7.50@7.60, 
standard $7.45@7.55, first clear $6.80 
@6.90; hard winter short patent $7.10 
@7.20, standard $6.85@6.95, soft 
winter, nearby $5.25@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: Although one mill made 
a 10¢ reduction from list prices on 
spring wheat and expected some good 
buying the past week there were 
only meager hand-to-mouth sales. 
The sales of hard Kansas, clears, high 
glutens and soft wheat pastry and 
cake fiours followed the same pat- 
tern. Both large and small bakeries 
refused to make any larger purchases. 

Family flour sales also were very 
small the past week and grocers and 
jobbers seem to be well stocked for 
15 to 30 days ahead. Any other pur- 


ended the week 13¢ higher. GRAIN PROJECT WINNERS—State award winners of the 4-H 

Kansas wheat flour dropped 27¢. 
One spokesman said, “not a pound of 
Kansas wheat flour was sold during 
the week.” Consumers appeared to 
be awaiting the new crop and hoping 
for further price reductions. 

Clear flours were unchanged last 
week. Cake flour was off 15¢ and 
pastry flour was down 10¢. Sales 
were mostly on a fill-in lot basis. 

The independent bakeries’ direc- 
tions have improved and their finan- 
cial outlook is a little better. The 
usual picnic season drop in bread 


and FFA 
divisions of the Ak-Sar-Ben Smal! Grain Project were honored May 9 in 


chasers of flour were largely on p.d.s. 
orders. Directions the past week were 
also slow. An unusually cold spell 
gave the baking trade a slightly in- 
creased volume of sales. 

Quotations June 11: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.53@6.73, medium 
patent $6.59@6.78, short patent $6.69 
@6.83; spring standard patent $7.21 
@7.34, medium patent $7.26@7.39, 
short patent $7.31@7.44; clears $6.43 
@7.01, high gluten $7.76@7.99; family 
patents, advertised brands $7.90@ 
8.20; other brands $7.50@7.98; pastry 
and cake flours $5.50@7.84. 


Omaha at a luncheon sponsored by the Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben. Four 4-H 
club members, four FFA chapter members, one 4-H leader and one vocational 
agriculture instructor were awarded the State Ak-Sar-Ben medals provided 
each year to the state winners for outstanding small grain projects. Winners 
of the expense-paid trips to Omaha in the 4-H division were, left to right: 
Glen Lefler, Fairmont; Jess Thurmond, Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben, Omaha; Karl 
Goetsch, Madison County 4-H Small Grain Club Leader; Loren Heil, Loup 
City; Morris Ochsner, Madison (high individual in 4-H division). Not present 
was Lyle Shanks, Gordon. One of the highlights of the day was a tour of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange and grain processing facilities. The Ak-Sar-Ben Small 
Grain Project is sponsored by the Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben in cooperation with 
the Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., the Nebraska Association of FFA, 
and the Nebraska Agricultural Extension Service. 
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South 


New Orleans: With flour prices 
again under pressure last week, sales 
were of small volume and a consider- 
able percentage for p.d.s. Buyers 
showed little interest in booking for 
further ahead than the current 
month. 

Some passing interest appeared on 
new crop prices; however, few, if any, 
affirmed quotations have been forth- 
coming from the mills. Hard winters 
enjoyed the greater proportion of the 
meager business. Some price drops 
were noted on northern spring wheat 
flours which brought about a little 
activity although actual sales were 
very small. Soft winters, especially 
with the cracker and cookie bakers, 
met with poor demand despite that 
the recession in prices reached the 
low point in quite some months. This 
class of trade seemed content to 
work out old contracts before re- 
entering the market. Cake and family 
flour business was in a similar cate- 
gory. Shipping directions appeared to 
be slightly off, with stocks on hand 
continuing to decrease. 

Nearly stagnant was the condition 
on export flour sales, with only minor 
quantities being worked to the Ameri- 
cas and no inquiries or sales report 
to Europe. 

New Orleans quotations in carlots, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper 
bags: Hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $6.35@6.45, standard $6.20@6.35, 
first clear $5.10@5.50; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $7.15@7.30, 
standard $6.90@7.25, first clear $6.25 
@6.95, high gluten $7.50@7.85; soft 
wheat short patent $5.60@6, straight 
$5.20@5.50, first clear $5.55@5.90, 
high ratio cake $5.95@6.35; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.15@7.55, pastry $6.55 
@6.65. Shipment by barge from Min- 
neapolis approximately 20¢ per sack 
less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
without feature, although deliveries 
on outstanding contracts were sat- 
isfactory last week. Some terminal 
mills reported that production will 
doubtless slide off between now and 
the arrival of new crop grains, and 
one of them reported runs of only 


four days in several of the past 
weeks. Interior grindings held up 
quite well. Prices were unchanged 


from a week ago. 
Portland: Some export bookings by 


mills in the Pacific Northwest were 
cleaned up and the domestic trade 


had a quiet trend. Some fill-in lots 
through but in the aggregate 
it did not total very much. Mills 
did not expect much in the domestic 
trade until new crop Montana wheat 
is available, with most buyers 
booked through Ju'y and part of Au- 
gust. Mills are not yet quoting or 
new crop as the wheat situation, es- 
pecially in Montana, is too uncertain. 
Flour quotations June 10: high gluten 
$7.79, all Montana $7.61, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.76, bluestem bakers 
$7.46, cake $7.71, pastry $6.81, whole 
wheat 100% $7.05, graham $660, 
cracked wheat $6.30. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Trend of busi- 
ness was uneventful last week, hav- 
ing followed the normal pattern. 

Quotations June 11: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 


came 






Some odd lots of winter wheat 
flour were sold to round out buy- 
ers’ requirements, pending offerings 
of new crop flour. Quotations June 
11: $3.80, 100-lb. f.a.s. Montreal in 
export cottons. 

Offerings of old crop winter wheat 
were limited. Quotations June 11: 
$1.45@1.50 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: While IWA export flour 
sales for the week ended June 9 
were only 2,500 bbl., compared with 
8,000 bbl. the week previous, the to- 
tal Canadian flour worked to all des- 
tinations stood at more than 122,000 
bb!., or slightly more than 14,000 
bbl. over the preceding week. It is 
understood that a large share of 
the 120,000 bbl. listed as Class 2 
sales were for the U.K. 

Domestic trade in flour continues 
good and prices are unchanged. Some 
mills in western Canada are still op- 
erating at less than a five-day week. 
Quorations June 11: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.90@11.50; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10; second patents to 
bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices cash 


carlots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Brisk demand for 
standard midds. pushed prices on this 
commodity up $5.50@6 ton in the 
week ending June 13, and offerings 
virtually disappeared. Mixers needed 
supplies to take care of improved 
poultry feed sales. Red dog also was 
moderately stronger, and bran was 
steady. Quotations: Bran $37@38, 
standard midds. $48@49, flour midds. 
$55, red dog $60. 

Kansas City: Millfeed strengthened 
considerably, with active demand 
from formula feed mills for spot ship- 
ment feed and only light offerings 
from flour mills. Although there was 
a slight improvement in mill opera- 
tions in the Southwest in the past 
week, the rate still was below normal 
and lower than a year ago and this 
furnished a strong background for 
feed prices. The buying was confined 
mostly to nearby needs and it was 
difficult either to buy or sell forward. 
Shorts continued relatively strong, 
with harvest delays on small grains 
locally contributing to better feed de- 
mand. Quotations, car lots, Kansas 
City, June 13: Bran $38@38.50 sacked, 
$33@34 bulk, midds. $46.50@47.50 
bulk, shorts $53@54 sacked, $48@49 
bulk. 

Wichita: Demand, mostly local, was 
fair for bran and strong for shorts 
last week. Supplies were inadequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, June 
10: Bran $38@38.50, shorts $52.50@ 
53. Bran was up $2.50 ton and shorts 
$3 ton, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Oklahoma City: The demand was 
very good on alJl millfeeds with a con- 
tinued shortage in supplies. Prices 
closed $2.50 higher on bran and $3.25 
higher on shorts. Quotations, straight 
ears: Bran $4050@41.50, millrun 
$47.75@48.75, shorts $55@56. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Bran and shorts were 
both stronger, bran by $2.50 and 
shorts by $3.50, the past week. De- 
mand was brisk, coming from jobbers 
and mixers. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, June 10: bran $37.75@38.50, 
shorts $52.50@53.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand was very good 
here the past week for the limited 
offerings of millfeed. Quotations June 
10, burlaps: bran $46.50@ 47.50, gray 
shorts $61@62, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; $1.50 higher on bran and 
$2.50 higher on shorts compared with 
a week previous. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 














Chicago Mpls. Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
Spring Gamelly . cwncdececcegecdzcse -@ - $6.92@7.66 $...@... $...@... § @8.00 
Spring top patent .......+es.e00> Fk ee eee re, PT. mFS 
Spring high gluten .............. oee@ .ce %.80@7.88 ...@-.. +.-Q-.. 7.86@8.09 
Spring short -......cccsccessssese +2-@... 6.756@6.85 ...@... --@7.20 7.40@7.54 
Spring standard .......-..+.eee6: 6.90@6.95 6.65@6.75 200 sas -@7.10 7.35@7.44 
Spring straight .......s.ecsceeeee oee@... 6.71@6.85 asc oxb on oa fa -.+@7.30 
Spring first clear ......-..e+se008 6.00 @6.30 ose @ coe ooe@... ...@6.90 6.58@6.71 
Hard winter family -..@8.05 ++-@... 6,.40@7.50 . Yr — ere 
Hard winter short ... 6.31@6.45 ...@... 6.00@6.06 ..@6.35 6.93@7.05 
Hard winter standard 6.21@6.35 ~+-@... 6.90@6.95 .@6.20 6.83@6.85 
Hard winter first clear .......... 4.80@5.44 @... 4.70@4.95 - @5.45 . @6.55 
Sett winter Game sasecccccscecs Pe occas saan See . @6.70 . er 
Soft winter short patent ......... 7.15 @7.34 J ee Dhie ca Suh -o+@... 7.817.894 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.90@ 6.64 oc o@ cee ore oe -@ 5.99 @7.11 
Soft winter straight ............. -— er SS TS om ...@5.45 5,.80@5.86 
Soft winter first clear ........... 5.46 @6.15 onw@ ve -.-@ -@4.95 5.40@5.41 
myO GOW, WRI: ices ceccsiacsscs 4.60@4.52 ...@4.20 ...@ @4.83 5.05@5.15 
OO CM, GRE vis scccccsuscenns 3.47@3.75 3.45@3.50 ...@... ...@4.08 4.30@4.40 
Granular blend, bulk ............ a sas -.-@7.15 — 2 oe @ «ns o++@... 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 

Spring Samally 2. crcosisecreciecsce $...@8.10 $...@... $7.90@8.20 $...@ 
Spring high gluten 7.97@8.07 8.00@8.10 7.76@7.99 7.50@7.85 
SHeeRS GOCE occ ccvscKeccscssevces --@. 7.50@7.60 7.31@7.44 7.15 @7.3 
oe eee 7.32@7.42 7.45@7.55 7.33@7.43 7.21@7.34 6.90@7.25 
Spring first clear ........eeee+e5: 6.55@6.80 6.80@6.90 6.57@6.82 643@7.01 6.25@6,95 
Renee 4 winter mneet «....ccccrseccs 6.86@6.96 7.10@7.20 6.87@6.97 6.69@6.83 6.35@6.45 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.66@6.7 6.85@6.95 6.67@6.77 6.53@6.73 6.20@6.35 
Hard winter first clear .......... bene sve 00 bee eas ~ Por a 5.10@5.50 
Soft winter short patent ........ — Ir ocate wee .-@ ‘ ---@ 5.60@6.00 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.55 @5.85 ~++@... &.57@5.87 -.-@ 5.20@5.50 
Soft winter first clear ae oP ose coe @ ese — Fr sta 5.55 @5.90 
RYO DEST, WES ..ccecccceseccies 4.90@5.00 5.00@5.10 ...@ 4.75@4.91 ..@ 
ae TO, GREE Gab cas scescensess we fae coe® wee -+-@... 400@4.16 .-@ 
Semolina blend, bulk ...........-. 8.17@8.27 steM oes — @8.07 .@ 

Seattle Toronto **Winniper 
Family patent ......0.-s.e0. $...@8.15 Spring top patent ...$11.00@11.50 $10.90@11.50 
WEE 4 6:02 00 0d:001.48 Cie 68 @7.38 SD. o bk0s coke a 8.60@ 9.10 9.55@ 9.85 
Bakery grades ........seee: @7.66 Winter exportst ..... -++-@ 3.80 <a 
PORE cach S00 dovnc cuenewe @6.67 


*100-lb. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. {Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
BYOB ccecccsccccccs $....@42.00 $37.00@38.00 $44.50@45.25 $....@51.00 $ @ 53.00 
Standard midds. «+++ @51.50 48.00@ 49.00 51.00@ 53.00 «+++ @56.00 . @60.00 
Flour midds, ...... 61.00 @ 62.00 - @55.00 65.00 @66.00 sone nose .@ 
Red dog ......+++- 64.00@ 65.00 - @60.00 65.00 @66.75 ~ +++ @72.00 Y eer 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran ..cscccesscees $38.00@38.50 $42.25@42.75 $46.50@47.50 $47.00@48.00 B22. 6 
Bhorta ....csccveses 53.00 @54.00 56.75 @57.25 61.00@62.00 62.00 @62.75 ee She 
Mill rum ..ceeesees o@ wees ooo oscs wre, ATTh) pas QD wees : @417.50 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Terente ....cccrsecess $50.00@51.00 $58.00@59.00 $64.00@ 65.00 
Winnipeg ........+. 38.00@43.00 43.00@47.00 51.00@54.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted), June 3, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


























--Wheat— -——Corn——, -——Oats—— -—-Rye——, --Barley— 
1955 19564 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 

Baltimore 6,320 811 1,881 197 e6 2 as 12 
Boston 747 7 oe ° o* +s f 
Oe ee SNS Bees weer 14,481 4,898 2,498 1,037 1,328 180 448 217 629 

Afloat 541 . 242 i . 
Chicago 7,526 8,504 3,027 1,645 712 44,630 7,472 10 209 
Duluth ...ccscccee 30,494 1,515 1,494 2,495 68 117 206 1,167 699 
» voce 36,071 o* oe ° p ays “if 
FL Worth codpes 14,097 122 187 101 89 11 2 22 4 
GelvestOM .ccccccecre 3,573 104 ° oe ‘ ee : 
Hutchinson .....«.+++> 22,662 me . 
Indianapolis ...... 2,702 2,264 635 51 2 EP. 17 : 
Kansas City 33,562 1,015 1,220 56 26 109 105 15 9 
Milwaukee 2,639 678 11 583 49 42 2 888 914 
Minneapolis 31,089 1,839 1,301 6,193 268 416 294 922 1,104 
New Orleans .....---- 137 395 103 121 6 - os 330 . 
New York 2 2,433 153 9 278 6 - 1 

Afloat ...... 17,034 16,371 ae os os ‘ : ‘ 
Omaha .....--eee-ee> 15,730 16,295 1,180 1,397 134 72 18 4 19 24 
POOTIR «vst ccerwscaese 1,351 680 734 315 56 ae 90 20 s 
Philadelphia ....+..+++ 3,654 3,656 231 432 60 os 2 2 
Sioux City .....+--++- 2,115 1,686 1,771 272 474 10 18 8 
St. Joseph ....-+-+++58 17,907 4,821 1,083 1,133 261 254 31 34 
St. Louisa ....-esseess 8,106 2,724 75 862 33 46 10 2 3 i7 
Wichita ...2+--eeeees 29,037 17,572 és ee o* p é. a ei 
LakeB ..ccvccsccesces 207 hw 6 168 aw ae o. res 97 
Canale ...ccssceseres 165 — 704 + i 29 

Totals ...-.0f+s+- 340,650 273,242 29,144 16,777 13,017 2,966 5,632 8,570 3,765 3,682 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Mi poli Chi -——Kansas City——. Minneapolis 
July Sept July Sept. Dec. Mar July Sept. Dee July Sept 
hard hard 
June 6 .. 232% 221% 196% 198% 200% 200% 210 211% 
June 7 ....>» 234% 222% 198% 199% 202% 201% 210% 212% 
ome 6 saves 234% 223% 197% 199% 201% 200% 210% 212 
June 9 «..+<- 234% 223% 197% 199% 201% 200% 210% 212 
June 10 234% 223% 198% 199% 202% 201% 211% 213% 
--CORN- os SO RYE > — 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis 
July Sept July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. 
June 6 141% -140% 106 109 103% 105% 115% 116% 
June 7 142% 141% 106% 109% 104% 106% 115% 116% 
June 8 .....- 141% 140% 104% 107% 102% 105% 114 115 
June 9 ....- 141% 140% 104% 107% 103 105% 114 115 
June 10 142% 140% 104% 107% 102% 105% 114 116 
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KEY 


MATERIALS—The promotion package of the 
Wheat Flour Institute to make August Is Sandwich Time 
one of the biggest food promotions includes material such 
as the poster above. Shelf-talkers, recipe booklets on 
“Fillings Make the’ Sandwich” and posters showing the 
many tie-in opportunities in Sandwich Month are also 


Se eee 


king of foods.” 


available. Food distributors and retailers 
country are being urged to “get their slice of profit” by 
the Wheat Flour Institute, as the sandwich is called “the 
The complete promotion package is avail- 
able from the Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 





all over the 


Jackson 





bran $2 ton higher and shorts $2.50 
ton higher. Supplies were inadequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$37.50@38, gray shorts $52@52.50. 
Chicago: The millfeed market ad- 
vanced sharply in the central states 
during the week ending June 13, re- 
flecting a more active feed business 
and a slow production rate of mill- 
feeds. Traders said the market prob- 
ably will be strong until the new 
wheat crop arrives and flour mills 
resume steady operations. Quotations 


June 13: Bran $42, standard midds. 
$51.50, flour midds. $61@62, red dog 
$64 @65. 


Buffalo: Demand for middlings was 
exceptionally strong last week and 
supplies were very tight. Good poul- 
try demand and curtailed flour output 
were factors in middling’s strength. 
Many farmers aren’t doing much cull- 
ing of their flocks because of an an- 
ticipated rise in egg prices in July 
and this has bolstered demand from 
poultry mixers. Large and medium 
mixers were good buyers during the 
week and some extended coverage 
was made on middlings. 

There was some good sales of bulk 
middlings made from Buffalo to the 
New England area. Bran ended the 
week little changed after a series of 
irregular movements. Middlings were 
up $4. Heavy feeds were strong, tight 
and up $1@$1.50 on good southern 
hog demand. Mill running time aver- 
aged from 4% to five days last week. 
Quotations June 10: Bran $44.50@ 
45.25, standard midds, $51@53; flour 
midds. $65@66, red dog $65.50 @66.75. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices ad- 
vaneed sharply. Retail buying was 
slow the past week. Ohio middlings 
were tight but otherwise all supplies 
are plentiful. Wholesalers restocked 
cautiously on this market. Quotations 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $50@ 
51.05, standard midds. $54.50@57.05, 
flour midds. $66.90@67.05, red dog 


$73.05 @74.05. 
Seattle: The millfeed market was a 


bit easier on the basis of Montana 
offerings for spot and July, although 
local mills were well sold up and 
had nothing to offer. However, the 
Montana pressure brought the mar- 
ket down to about $47.50 ton from 
last week’s $49, and buyers felt that 
it might even go a bit lower. New 
crop barley is not far off, and buy- 
ers see nothing to push millfeed up, 
so the tendency is a bit easier. Quo- 
tations: $47.50 ton, delivered com- 
mon transit points. 

Toronto - Montreal: Limited offer- 
ings of millfeeds stimulated prices 
last week. Quotations June 11: bran 
$50@51, shorts $58@59, middlings 
$64@65, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices were 
unchanged, and little business was 
transacted, with small purchases 
limited to replacement needs. Direc- 
tions were fair. Quotations June 10: 
Pure white rye $4.40, medium rye $4, 
dark rye $3.45. 

New York: Rye flour prices de- 
clined 5¢ here during the past week, 
but the price drop had no effect on 
bookings. Most activity has been con- 
fined to small lot replacements. Quo- 
tations June 10: pure white patents 
$4.90 @5. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


(Continued from page 9) 





with existing conditions. The commit- 
tee has no hesitation in strongly 
recommending that provision be made 
as soon as possible for the buying and 
selling of millfeeds in bulk for future 
delivery. In order to establish the 
conditions necessary for such trading 
the committee makes the following 
recommendations: 

“1. A separate futures contract 
should be provided for delivery in 


bulk. It would not be satisfactory to 
provide for the optional delivery on 
a single contract of sacked feed or 
bulk feed. This is so not only be- 
cause of the varying relation in 
prices, but because of the varying 
demands of buyers. 

“2. There is not enough bran now 
being produced in the Southwest to 
make a market for bulk bran, hence 
the committee recommends that a 
contract be provided for the delivery 
of ‘bulk standard middlings’ or ‘bulk 
brown or grey shorts,’ with the ex- 
ception that the products of durum 
wheat would not be deliverable. 

“3. The rules should be amended 
in this connection to provide the 
following definition of standard mid- 
dlings: Wheat standard middlings 
consists of fine particles of wheat 
bran, wheat germ, wheat flour and 
some of the offal from the ‘tail of 
the mill.’ This product shall be ob- 
tained in the usual process of com- 
mercial milling and shall contain 
not more than 9.5% of crude fiber. 

“4. The contract for bulk feed 
should be for a unit of 105 tons, 
deliverable in 35-ton cars. 

“SD. A tolerance of two tons up 
er down per car should be allowed. 

“6. Parties making delivery 
should invoice the clearing house on 
the basis of the actual weight in 
the car. 

“7. Contracts should be settled on 
the basis of track scale weights, of- 
ficial or railroad track scales, on 
which freight charges are settled. 

“8. The committee recommends 
that trading in bulk feeds be pro- 
vided at the same call times as now 
authorized, but the call for bulk 
should be made before the call on 
sacked feeds. 

“The sécond question is, ‘Whether 
or not it is desirable to reduce the 
number of option months in the mill- 
feed market from 6 to 2 or 3.’ The 
committee considered that at some 
length and came to the conclusion 
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that if the board establishes trading 
in bulk feed the market should take 
the opportunity to experiment -with 
trading based on fewer months than 
now provided, and specifically that 
trading in bulk be authorized for de- 
livery in every other month; that is, 
starting with July, trading would be 
in July, September, November, Jan- 
uary, March and May, not more than 
four months to be on the board at 
any time. 


“The committee deems it inadvis- 
able to change the option months 
for trading in sacked feeds, but feels 
that such trading should be reviewed 
after six months’ experience is had 
in trading in bulk feed on the stag- 
gered month plan suggested. 


“The committee desires also to 
bring to the attention of the board 
a matter not referred to it for con- 
sideration, but which the committee 
deems of some importance. It appears 
that a practice exists in the millfeed 
market of spreading between months 
based upon agreed differences. The 
price at which the transaction is 
made is not reported in either op- 
tion, and there is no public informa- 
tion concerning the differences at 
which these spread trades are made. 
The committee is of the opinion that 
the public is entitled to know and 
that it would be in the interest of 
the market to make public informa- 
tion concerning these transactions. 
Therefore, it is recommended that 
members operating in the millfeed 
market be required to report all 
spread trades of this character, stat- 
ing the months involved, the dif- 
ference in price, the commodity in- 
volved, and whether bulk or sacked, 
and that such reports be made public. 

“Some of the recommendations 
stated above would require changes 
in rules, others can be handled by 
resolution of the board, but the com- 
mittee deems it outside of the com- 
mittee’s province to propose the lan- 
guage of either rule or resolution 
necessary to effect the recommenda- 
tions made in this letter. 

“The committee is impressed with 
the necessity of making the changes 
suggested in the interest of improv- 
ing the market and recommends that 
prompt action be taken by the 
board.” 

Members of the committee which 
prepared the report are: Elmo F. 
Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., chairman; W. W. Sudduth, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co.; T. A. O’Sullivan, 
Flour Mills of America; L. O. Selders, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Charles B. 
Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co.; J. P. 
Parks, J. P. Parks Co., and J. R. 
Tripasee, Checkerboard Elevator Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dr. A. M. Schlehuber 


Tells of European Trip 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The 
Oklahoma Wheat Research Founda- 
tion held its annual meeting in Still- 
water June 9 and heard the report of 
Dr. A. M. Schlehuber, Oklahoma 
A&M agronomist, on his recent six- 
week tour of Europe. Dr. Schle- 
huber’s trip was sponsored by the 
foundation and his review was heard 
by wheat growers, elevator operators 
and newsmen of the A&M wheat 
laboratory. 

While away he attended the Third 
International Bread Congress in 
Hamburg, Germany, where he spoke 
on the “Progress in Wheat Breeding 
for Quality in North America.” He 
also visited with leading small grain 
men in Sweden, Italy, England, Hol- 
land, Germany and Denmark. 
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Dugald MacGregor 


Centennial Mills Names 


General Sales Manager 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Dugald Mac- 
Gregor, vice president and manager 
of Crown Mills of Portland, Ore., has 
been appointed general sales man- 


ager of .the Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., it has been announced by 
Moritz Milburn, president of Centen- 
nial. Crown Mills, formerly owned by 
the Balfour-Guthrie Co., was pur- 
chased by Centennial in 1949. 

Mr. Milburn also announced that 
Karl E. Bumgarner, formerly indus- 


trial and public relations manager for 
Centennial, will succeed Mr. Mac- 
Gregor as vice president and manager 
of Crown Mills and that R. D. Rich- 


ards, formerly office manager for the 
parent company, will be assistant 
manager of Crown. 

Mr. MacGregor has been in the 
flour milling business since 1930, 
when he joined the staff of Mc- 
Dougalls Flour Milling Co. in And- 
over, England. He has been with 


Crown Mills since the early 1930's. 
Born and educated in California, in 
his new capacity Mr. McGregor will 


be in charge of grocery product, feed 
and bakery division sales for the mill. 

Howard Taylor, former general 
sales manager, continues as vice 
president of Centennial. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Elevator Takes Loss 
On “Pink Wheat” 


IUKA, KANSAS—The Iuka Co- 
operative Exchange recently took a 
loss of 45¢ bu. on three cars of wheat 
(6,000 bu.) sold in Wichita, Kansas, 
because the wheat had been treated 
with mercury. The “pink wheat” was 
left over treated seed that was mixed 
in with grain delivered to the eleva- 
tor by local farmers a few days be- 
fore the shipment, said Leslie W. 
Wilson, elevator manager. 

Mr. Wilson said that farmers 
should have destroyed instead of 
storing the “pink wheat” which had 
been treated with mercury at the 
time of planting. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Rosamond L. Bull, 69, Minne- 
apolis, died June 6. She was the wife 
of Daniel F. Bull, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Cream of Wheat 
Corp., Minneapolis. Surviving are Mr. 
Bull, a daughter and a son. 
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Isaac N. Fehr, Manor 
Baking Official, Dies. 


KANSAS CITY — Isaac Newton 
Fehr, chairman of the board of the 
Manor Baking Co., Kansas City, and 
a director of the Campbell-Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, died at his home 
June 10. Death was caused by a heart 
attack. , 

Mr. Fehr became president of the 
Manor firm in 1929 and served as 
president until a motor car accident 
about two years ago. Since then he 
has been in semi-retirement although 
maintaining an active interest in the 
company operations. 

Mr. Fehr became associated with 
the Manor firm soon after it was 
established in 1925. He began work- 
ing as a salesman and advanced in 
various positions to the presidency. 
Before joining the baking firm, Mr. 
Fehr was in the flour milling business, 
operating a 150-sack mill at Trenton, 
Mo., which he sold in 1926. Born in 
Oakland, Iowa, he was a rancher in 
western Kansas for several years. 

Surviving are his widow, a son, 
I. N. Fehr, Jr., of Dallas, a daughter, 
and a sister and brother. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Bakery Engineers Form 


British ASBE Chapter 


LONDON—tThe British chapter of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers was formed June 7 at the 
Mayfair Hotel here, when 80 persons 
met to elect John Thompson, man- 
aging director of Allied Bakeries, 
Ltd., London, as chairman. 

Several American members were 
present, including Martin Eisenstaedt, 
American Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, 
president of the parent society. 

The formation of the chapter cul- 
minated the work of Mr. Thompson 
following his attendance at a meet- 
ing of the ASBE in Chicago several 
years ago. He was assisted in setting 
up the British chapter by Elmer 
Glabe, Food Technology, Inc., Chi- 
cago, past program chairman and 
chairman of the engineers’ committee 
to promote the exchange of students. 

H. Colbourne was elected first vice 
chairman, Philip Savory second vice 
chairman, W. H. de Grey secretary- 
treasurer, and John Figgins assistant 
secretary. 

The following executive committee 
was appointed: Allied trades, J. Price, 
G. R. Gilbert, K. Morgan; bakers, 
D. H. Stevens, F. A. Bates and A. W. 
Hall. 

The present address of the society 
will be Room 512, Stafford House, 
Norfolk St., London, W.C. 2. 
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Deadlines Extended for 


Buying Authorizations 


WASHINGTON — The. contracting 
and delivery periods specified in pur- 
chase authorizations issued to Chile 
in March to finance the purchase of 
up to $2.4 million worth of cottonseed 
oil and up to $2.2 million worth of 
wheat and/or flour have been ex- 
tended by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The final dates of the contracting 
periods under these authorizations 
have been extended to June 30, 1955. 
The final date of the delivery period 
for the once-refined or basis prime 
crude cottonseed oil has been extend- 
ed from June 30 to Aug. 31, 1955. The 
final date of the delivery period for 
the soft white, western white, red 
winter, dark hard winter and/or hard 
winter wheat Grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, and/or wheat flour has been 
extended to July 31, 1955. 








M. A. Stanton 


Pillsbury Promotes 
2 Credit Officials 


MINNEAPOLIS—M. A. Stanton of 
Clinton, Iowa, has been appointed 
national feed credit manager by Ter- 
rance Hanold, Minneapolis, assistant 
secretary and treasurer of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Stanton will also act as deputy 
in charge of all administrative as- 
pects of the credit department. 


Mr. Hanold also announced that T. 
E. Murphy will be national food 
credit manager located in Minne- 
apolis, responsible for all phases of 
the credit functions at all Pillsbury 
branch offices in the food divisions. 


Mr. Stanton has been with Pills- 
bury since 1926, working in Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis. In 1949 he went to Clinton as 
credit manager of the feed division 
there. 

Mr. Murphy joined the accounting 
department of Pillsbury in Minne- 
apolis in 1947. He worked for a time 
with the company in Louisville, and 
Clinton, Iowa, and returned to Min- 
neapolis in June of 1954 as assistant 
credit manager. 
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COLLINGWOOD ADDITION 


SHALLOW WATER, KANSAS— 
The Collingwood Grain Co. has com- 
pleted a new 570,000-bu. addition to 
its elevator here. The addition con- 
sists of 14 tanks, giving the firm a 
total capacity here of 970,000 bu. 
R. M. Kamp is manager of the Shal- 
low Water firm. 
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William G. Kelly Heads 


Hutchinson Exchange 


HUTCHINSON—-William G. Kelly, 
William Kelly Milling Co. has been 
elected president of the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade, succeeding Charles 
W. Colby, Co'by Grain Co. 

R. C. Davidson, Jr., was elected 
vice president. Members of the board 
of directors are Mr. Colby, J. R. 
Marts, J. V. Fleming, H. C. Jennings, 
C. W. Summers, F. A. Kieler and 
V. S. Davis. M. C. Dyer was retired 
as secretary of the board. 
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Two Firms Seek Ban 


On Bid-Posting Rule 


CHICAGO—Two member firms of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, the Corn 
Products Refining Co. and the Glid- 
den Co., have filed a suit in federal 
district court asking for a permanent 
injunction which would prohibit the 
board of trade from enforcing its rule 
covering the posting of bid-to-arrive 
on cash grains. 

This rule is one which has been 
more or less controversial in charac- 
ter in that on a number of occasions 
in the past, it has been voted out by 
the membership of the board, only to 
be subsequently voted back in again 
at a later date. Its constitutionality 
was passed upon by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in 1916, following several years 
of litigation on the subject. 
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New York Flour Group 
Hears Talk on Credit 


NEW YORK —The last regular 
meeting of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors was held June 9 
at Al & Dick’s Steak House. 

Guest speaker was Alvah B. Stet- 
son, London Guaranty & Accident 
Co., Ltd., New York. Mr. Stetson 
spoke on credit and credit analyses 
and reviewed several actual cases of 
his firm. 

A detailed report of- the Chicago 
convention was presented by Ernest 
Brehm, Yonkers, N.Y., for the benefit 
of the members who were unable to 
attend the national meeting. 

Vito A. Dondiego, Dondiego Flour 
Co., New York, discussed the possi- 
bility of the association joining the 
Coordinating Committee on Food In- 
dustries. The Committee at present is 
contesting the New York City gross 
and business tax. Inclusion of food 
among items subject to these taxes 
has been termed “illegal” by one 
New York state legislator. Basis for 
this contention is a state law which 
bars such taxes on food. 




















MOSTLY PERSONAL 





George Huggins, flour sales man- 
ager, Roanoke City Mills, Roanoke, 
Va., last week attended the National 
Sales Executives convention at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York. Mr. 
Huggins is president of the Roanoke 
Sales Executives Club. 


Robert C. Liebenow, executive sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
was a speaker at the annual conven- 
tion of the International Association 
of Seed Crushers in Baden Baden, 
Germany, June 10. Mr. Liebenow had 
been asked to appear as a speaker at 
the convention to review fats and oils 
hedging facilities at the Chicago ex- 


change futures markets. More than 
400 leaders of the world fats and oils 
industry attended the four-day meet- 
ing. 

* 


Named vice chairman of the board 
of trustees of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., was Atherton Bean, 
president, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Bean is a 1931 
Carleton graduate, a former Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford University, Eng- 
land, and a graduate student at Har- 
vard School of Business Administra- 
tion. Mr. Bean is also a trustee of 
Blake School, Hopkins, Minn. 
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Canadian Flour 
Output Dips 


TORONTO Canadian mills re- 
ported an output of 1,694,243 bbl. 
flour for April compared with 1,757,- 
884 bbl.‘ for the same month a year 
ago. Production for April was down 
137,340 dbl. from the March figure. 

With the accumulated total for the 
August-April period of the present 
crop year set at 15,965,479 bbl. pro- 
duction is 237,903 bbl. ahead of last 
year’s nine month total of 15,727,576 
bbl. 

Mills reporting for April averaged 
73.7% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity of 91,984 bbl. for a 25-day 
working period. In March the mills 
worked 76.2% of their combined 
rated capacity for 27 days. Wheat 
milled amounted to 7,574,800 bu., in- 
cluding 448,126 bu. Ontario winter 
wheat, while in April last year milled 
wheat was 7,768,073 bu., with 529,247 
bu. winter wheat included. 

Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion in April totaled 97,281 bbl. down 
from the comparable 116,220 bbl. pro- 
duced in the same month of 1954. 
The total volume for this grade of 
flour for the August-April period was 
1,031,613 bbl. against 1,400,039 bbl. 
for the corresponding period in 1954. 
The volume of winter wheat flour 
produced in March was 116,091 bbl. 

Millfeed production for April was 
57,082 tons compared with 57,382 tons 
in the same month a year ago. The 
breakdown of the present total is 
bran 24,192 tons, shorts 24,182 tons 
and middlings 8,708 tons. 


Exports 

Exports of flour were recorded at 
856,263 bbl. during the month of 
April, 1955, 168,474 bbl. less than the 
1,024,737 bbl. figure established dur- 
ing the corresponding month a year 
ago. 

For the first nine months of the 
present crop year exports total 6,- 
849,055 bbl. compared with 7,769,392 
bbl. for the same period last year, 
a reduction of 920,337 bbl. 

Of the current total, shipments to 
Commonwealth countries amount to 
3,564,923 bbl. down 696,611 bbl. com- 
pared with last year’s shipments dur- 
ing the same period. Of this quantity 
the U.K. took 2,199,069 bbl., 267,122 
bbl. less than the quantity shipped to 
the U.K. during the first nine months 
of the previous crop year. 

Shipments to the Gold Coast were 
only 88,500 bbl. compared with 151,- 
518 bbl. a year ago; Nigeria took 
53,074 bbl. against 82,205 bbl. during 
the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments continue to increase to 
Sierra Leone, being 32,711 bbl. against 
15,610 bbl. last year. 

Reduced shipments are being made 
to the British West.Indies. Barbados 
accounts for 60,014 bbl. against 78,- 
310 bbl. a year ago; British Honduras 
4,268 bbl. against 9,476 bbl., Jamaica 
228,723 bbl. compared with 335,199 
bbl. while Trinidad and Tobago took 
290,923 bbl. against 361,009 bbl. The 
decline in shipments to British Guiana 
is most marked, only 3,183 bbl. 
against 200,868 bbl. last year. 

Shipments to foreign countries are 
more evenly balanced, the total this 
year being 3,284,132 bbl. against 3,- 
326,109 bbl. Reduced shipments have 
been made to Morocco, with 6,834 bbl. 
against 60,910 bbl.; Indonesia, 1,300 
bbl. against 16,009 bbl. Korea nil 
compared with 211,788 bbl.; Iceland 
4,512 bbl. compared with 35,532 bbl. 
Portugal 3,924 bbl. against 11,275 bbl. 
Dominican Republic 44,697 bbl. 
against 76,561; Haiti 52,002 bbl. com- 
pared with 111,713 bbl. Increased 
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shipments have been made to the 
Philippines with 1,143,632 bbl. against 
868,826 bbl., U.S. 103,091 bbl. com- 
pared with 18,816 bbl. Colombia 145,- 
129 bbl. against 108,824 bbl. and Peru 
17,153 against 5,352 bbl. 
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Value of Advertising 
In Building Economy 
Stressed by W. R. Barry 


MINNEAPOLIS—Walter R. Barry, 
vice president and administrator of 
grocery products activities for Gen- 
eral Mills, listed the two main factors 
that, in his opinion, have made the 
American economy what it is today, 
in an address before the 50th anni- 
versary convention of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America in Chi- 
cago. 

First, he said, people have been 
taught ambition and desire by newsy, 
informative, persuasive advertising. 
Second, business has pioneered the 
products and services to fill those 
wants. 

Mr. Barry singled out advertising 
as an indispensable factor in business. 
“It has always,” he said, “had power- 
ful influence in deciding what we are 
going to produce, how much we are 
going to produce, how we are going 
to keep our products up-to-date and 
add new ones, and how we are going 
to merchandise them to the con- 
sumer.” 

While emphasizing advertising’s 
function of carrying news about new 
applications of products, new ways to 
use products, and new services prod- 
ucts can perform, he also pointed to 
its other roles, as a force integrated 
with everything else in business to 
make more sales to more satisfied 
customers. 

Advertising, Mr. Barry said, is also 
one of the greatest stimulators of 
competition. 
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F. J. Rossiter Named 
To Canadian Post 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces that 
Fred J. Rossiter, assistant admin- 
istrator of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, has been appointed US. 
agricultural attache to Canada. The 
appointment is effective July 15. Mr. 
Rossiter will be located at the Am- 
erican Embassy in Ottawa. 

Because Canada is the principal 
competitor of the U.S. in the world 
grain and flour trades, the Ottawa 
appointment is looked upon as a key 
post in the agricultural service. The 
present occupant of the position is 
Paul O. Nyhus who is -retiring from 
the service. 


Canadian Mill Reports 
Loss on 1954 Working 


TORONTO — J. J. Page, president 
of the McCarthy Milling Co., Ltd., 
Streetsville, Ont., reports a loss of 
$6,049 for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1954. Profit for the previous year was 
$19,838. 

While exports in the industry are 
at a low level and competition in the 
domestic flour market is severe, the 
company’s sales of commercial feeds 
show improvement, the report shows. 

Mr. Page states that operations 
were maintained at the normal vol- 
ume although the mill had to be shut 
down for two weeks in October, 1954. 
This was caused by the destruction 
of part of the mill dam during Hur- 
ricane Hazel and the mill had to 
purchase power normally available 
from the firm’s own resources. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





June June 
6, 13, 
1955— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 39% 3456 34%, 35% 
Allis-Chalmers 81% 70 7554 73% 
4m. Cyanamid 59 48 58% 57% 
Pfd. 118% 106 117% 114 
A-D-M Co. 43% 39% 413% 40% 
Borden 66% 62% 64% 64% 
Cont. Baking Co. 38 21% 354 1 37% 
Pfd. $5.50 108 100% 107 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 28% + 28%%4 
Cream of Wheat 3254 28%, 32 31% 
Dow Chemical 573% 43% 5556 56% 
General Baking Co 11% ™ 10% 10% 
Pfd. $8 148% 139 148% 147 
Gen. Foods Corp. 871% 75 85% 84% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 15%, 66% 703, 703% 
Pfd. 5% 122% 120 122% 122 
Merck & Co. 303, 20%, 24 2356 
Pid. $4 112% 102% 1054 104 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 154% 40% 42 41% 
Pfd. $7 183 175% 1814 
Pillsbury M., Ince. 59% 464% 53% 53 
Procter & Gamble. 102 91 95% 98 
Quaker Oats Co. 335% 30% 32% 31% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 454% 33% 45% 47 
Std. Brands, Inc. 40% 3656 38%, 38% 
Pfd. $3.50 935% 88 90%, W% 
Sterling Drug 51% 42% 51% 50% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 86%. 15% T3% 78 
United Biscuit 
of America 31% 28 30 29% 
Victor Ch. Wks 37% 31% 32% 32% 
Ward Baking Co. 24%, 17 17 17% 
Pfd. $5.50 105 103 104 104 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 122 124 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 105% 106 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 135 145 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd.. 1804 181% 


Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 152 154 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 'Ptd. - 102% 103 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. 105 


106% 
Victor Chem. Wks., 


$3.50 Pfd. 92 93% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, 


milling and allied 
stocks listed on the Y 


American Stock Ex- 


change: 
June June 
6, 13, 
1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. i% 1% 7 
Great A&P Tea Co. 209 181 187% 

Pftd. $5 140 133% 136° ¥, 
Hathaway Bak., 

——. “a : 6% 5 556 
Horn & - 

Corp. of N 23%, 20% 22% 
Omar, Inc. 4 1% 19% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 

Pfd. 1093, 10: 5M 109 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants 11% 53% 5% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. ........ 105 106% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May June 
27, 3, 
1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Can. Bread, Pfd. B 56 56% *59 56 
Can. Food. Prod. 4.10 1.75 3% 334 
7% 4% 6% 6 
Pfd. 65 33% *65 60 
Catelli Food, A 29 25 27% 29 
B 38% 36 *3714 38% 
Cons. Bakeries 12% 7 10% 12 
Federal Grain 41 26 39 37% 
Pfd. 31 29 30% 30% 
Gen, Bakeries 8% 7% st 81% 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 9 10 9% 
Ogilvie Flour 44 34 41 40% 
Pfd. . 170 161 *160 160 
United Grain, A 19 7 18 18 
Weston, George 92 57 83% 80% 
Pfd. 44%2% 105% 103 104% 104% 


Less than Board lot. 
Closing bid and asked 


not traded: 


prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 





Canada Bread See 3.40 3.95 
Can, Bakeries eee 8 8Yu%4 
Inter-City Bakeries site hea 17 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. , 9034 95 
Lake of the Woods ‘are 19% soon 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 144%, 153 
Maple Leaf Mig., Pfd. - 102% aoe 
MeCabe Grain, A svecce” BU 17% 
McCabe Grain, B ........... 
Mid Pacific Grain bees 21 231% 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. ... 130 135 
Standard Brands os. 28% 38% 
Yoronto Elevators ........... 164 17 
———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED VICE PRESIDENT 
PASSAIC, N.J.—Kenneth S. Mort- 


son has been elected vice president 
of the Weston Biscuit Co., Passaic 
division, it has been announced by J. 
C. McMullen, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Mortson also continues as 
general manager of the Passaic di- 
vision of Weston. 
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Phil Rariden 


APPOINTED — Phil Rariden has 
been named the new Louisville, Ky., 
district representative for Arkell & 
Smiths, manufacturers of multiwall 
and specialty bags. Mr. Rariden will 
operate out of the company office 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, and will work 
under the direction of Tom L. Jones, 


central sales manager, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Seeding Starts 


In Australia 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA — 
Farmers are beginning to seed the 
1955-56 wheat crop, and, generally 
speaking, moisture conditions are 
satisfactory. At this time it is diffi- 
cult to estimate what acreage is to 
be planted. Some observers consider 
that the acreage will be about the 
same as the last year. 

With good weather for the crop 
now being planted, Australia could 
have a real storage problem when 
the new wheat comes in at the end 
of the year. 

In New South Wales, the railways 
are having great difficulty in moving 
the wheat to seaboard and unless 
their performance improves, this 
transport difficulty will further ag- 
gravate the wheat surplus situation. 
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Technique for Drying 
Grain Patented in Canada 


WINNIPEG — A new engineering 
technique for drying grain has been 
discovered and patented by the divi- 
sion of applied chemistry of the Na- 
tional Researck. Council, according to 
an Ottawa report. 

The technique, called “spouting,” is 
the work of Dr. P. E. Gishler and 
K. B. Mathur, and experiments are 
now being carried out with it at the 
prairie regional laboratory of the re- 
search council at Saskatoon by Dr. 
H. R. Sallans. 


According to Dr. Gishler, the 
process calls for a bed of solids or 
grain kernels being vigorously agi- 
tated by a steady jet of warm air. 
The stirring action in the bed mixes 
the heated air and wheat both rapid- 
ly and vigorously. Dr. Gishler claims 
that local overheating of the wheat 
is avoided and at the same time the 
technique gives a high degree of effi- 
ciency in the use of heat for drying 
damp grain. 
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WHEAT SUPPORT 


(Continued from page 9) 





these members of Congress, it is still 
believed that the grass roots influ- 
ence of the National Farmers Union 
and the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn. will be effective in swing- 
ing the farm vote in favor of market- 
ing quotas, if, as FUGTA spokesmen 
allege, they are going all out to ob- 
tain a big favorable vote in states 
where their influence is dominant. 
Those six states with a usually heavy 
turn-out of eligible farmer votes can 
swing the national election, since in 
other states outside the Farmers 
Union influence the turn-out of voters 
is generally small and in the past 
their votes have barely approved the 
referendum, far short of the neces- 
sary two thirds favorable majority. 
New Price Factors 

The new dollars and cents price 
support level for the 1956 crop is ob- 
tained through the following basic 
considerations: 

The current parity price for wheat 
is $2.51 bu., on a national basis. Under 
the “transitional” parity provision of 
the Farm Act of 1949, as amended, 
the wheat parity price drops 5% a 
year for three years, starting with 
the 1956 crop. Consequently, the new 
wheat parity price will be $2.38 bu. 

According to an incomplete an- 
nouncement from USDA last week— 
lacking details of the basis for their 
decision—the 76% of parity support 
for the commercial wheat area would 
produce a support price of $1.81 bu. 

The announcement also said that 
the minimum support would not be 
lowered, but it will be raised if a 
combination of changes in parity 
value and the supply situation calls 
for an increase on July 1, 1956. 

The unknown quantity of the new 
crop price support announcement is 
the deduction of wheat exports from 
the 500 million bushel set-aside which, 
according to USDA official advice, 
must be lowered as wheat moves un- 
der the programs of PL-480 and 
grants of commodities such as wheat 
from the $300 million fund available 
to the White House for direct emer- 
gency aid. As the set-aside figure is 
lowered it appears that this factor in 
measuring normal supply for price 
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support purposes would tend to in- 
crease the over-all supply. 

However, here are the cold facts 
before the wheat farmers voting in 
the referendum: If they accept mar- 
keting quotas they will be entitled 
to plant 55 million acres of wheat at 
a price support level of not less than 
$1.81 bu. If they reject the market- 
ing quotas, cooperators in acreage al- 
lotments will obtain 50% of parity or 
about $1.19 bu. 


DROUTH 


(Continued from page 9) 








vestments cost and income potentials 
of different sizes and types of farms 
adapted to different areas of the 
Plains. . Determination of the 
most effective ways of surviving 
drouth. . . . The place of zoning, ease- 
ments, restrictive covenants, grazing 
and soil conservation districts in 
guiding desirable use of land... . 

“More efficient use and regulation 
of scarce water supplies. .. . Basic 
studies of the potentialities of arti- 
ficial rainfall. . . . Analysis of the 
effects of governmental programs on 
the economy of the Plains.... 
Studies of farm and ranch market- 
ing and production supply problems 
resulting from land .use adjust- 
ments. ... 

“Research specific to the dry farm- 
ing areas. ... Range and grassland 
research. . . . Research on irrigation 
and other water problems. ... Hy- 
drologic research. . . . The role and 
adequacy of organizations, local, state 
and national, in meeting local prob- 
lems.” 

Credit Aids 


On credit, the report recommends 
that private and cooperative leaders 
should continue to provide maximum 
sound credit assistance to the ma- 
jority of farmers and ranchers. It 
calls for a review of the need for 
and the possibility of modifying reg- 
ulations, and supervisory require- 
ments for Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. and state banking laws to aid 
bankers in meeting the problems of 
carrying good risks through an emer- 
gency period. 

It further recommends that all 
lenders, private and governmental, 
should be encouraged to take into 
consideration in their credit policies 
proper land use and sound manage- 
ment practices as well as the size 
and type of operation. 

No mention was made of the gen- 
eral long-term loans at low interest 
rates which farmers and their or- 
ganizations are demanding. 

The group said federal crop insur- 


ance “should not be offered on land 
unsuited for long-time production of 
the insured crop.” 

The report recognizes the need for 
converting marginal and sub-mar- 
ginal lands back into grass, but did 
not make any recommendation that 
the federal government buy up these 
lands to make the conversion. It 
does, however, call for contractual 
arrangements between land owners 
and government as a means of bring- 
ing about and maintaining major ad- 
justments in line with recommended 
land use. 

Intensive education of farmers and 
ranchers in uses of lands, planting 
of crops and conservation of water 
resources is strongly urged. 


Great Potential 

In conclusion, the report pointed 
out that “the farm products from 
this vast, productive, agricultural em- 
pire helped win two world wars. 
It can continue to be a great reser- 
voir of productive strength if wisely 
managed to conserve and increase 
its productive capacity. These great 
potentials can be fully realized by 
putting into effect the practices and 
procedures that will more completely 
control the effects of the weather 
hazards.” 

Ten states were represented at the 
conference by top farm experts in 
their states, including: Colorado, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North and South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Wyoming. Dur- 
ing the conference, governors of eight 
states and representatives of the gov- 
ernors of the other two states met 
with Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, and presented recom- 
mendations. 

Copies of the adopted report have 
been sent to interested groups and 
individuals in the Great Plains states 
with an invitation to comment on the 
guides agreed upon. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Cleanings Must Be 
Saved Under New Law 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Harold J. 
Powers, acting California governor, 
signed a bill requiring grain and seed 
cleaners to save cleanings upon re- 
quest of a farmer-customer. The law 
will become effective Sept. 7, 1955. 

The author of the measure, Roscoe 
L. Patterson, assemblyman, of Kings 
and Tulare Counties, said some farm- 
ers previously felt that seed cleaners 
deducted too much as cleanings. 
Under provisions of his bill, farmers 
can require cleaners to hold the clean- 
ings for weighing to verify the de- 
duction. 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 











v Se TY 

WANTED—YOUNG GRADUATE CHEMIST 

interested in analytical and control prob- 

lems associated with flour and prepared 

mixes. A good opportunity to quickly 

advance in this growing field. Write Box 
No. 468, Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED—YOUNG MILLING ENGINEER 


to work in new research and development 





department of modern corn mill. Write 
letter giving full particulars to Personnel 
Dept., General Foods Corp., Corn Mill 
Division, Hobbie Avenue, Kankakee, Ill. 
WANTED — MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
and head miller. Extensive experience 
spring wheat necessary, also experience 
desirable soft and hard winters. Also re- 
quire chief chemist preferably experienced 
soft wheats and spring. Address 864, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WILL BUY USED UNIVERSAL PELLET 
mill. S. E. Mighton Co., Bedford, Ohio. 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





WILL BUY COMPLETE USED DRY PEL- 
let line including mixer, elevator leg, 


dry pellet mill, cooler, shaker screens, 
crumbler, bins, etc. S. E. Mighton Co., 
Bedford, Ohio. 





WILL BUY USED BOXING EQUIPMENT 
for boxing 5-lb. boxes of % inch. pellets. 
Box 3 inches by 8 inches by 10 inches 
high. Also want bagging equipment for 
bagging 5-lb. bags of meal. S. E. Mighton 
Co., Bedford, Ohio. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
"Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt." We purchase all } bee 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 








12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 











AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 


FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 


Cost Accounting 


Stock and Bond Issues 
Records of Invested Capital 


APPRAI 


SINCE 1925 









SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Nat 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Fio Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
pm usage are now available to the baking in- 

try. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 











ROCERVER’ **REODGETIS” RYE 2AsRES 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 


Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. 4 eae 


wheat producing 
GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. section. 








DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS j 











NEW SPOKANE mits = ONE OF 5. F. IMBS MILLING S . ST. Saree, 


THE WORLD'S: MOST“MODERN i Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


nanad AT a * WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - ey DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 



























Uniformity is a major requirement 
of good bakery flour . . . and 
POLAR BEAR flour has a long 
record of such standardized per- 


formance. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Algemeene Handel-en 
N. V.. industsie " Mastechapps 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





% Bc Heerengracht 209 
” a\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
“a | 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ““Coventry,”’ London 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON's 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 





STANDARDIZATION 


(Continued from page 7) 





aging.” He said that the challenge 
was to sell more packages to the 
baking industry to help sell more 
of its baked products. 

In our continuing search to find 
new ways to sell more of our cus- 
tomers’ products, we are backing a 
program of package size standardiza- 
tion. Through surveys with store 
managers and consumers, we have 
proven that bakery packages in 
standard sizes are wanted and need- 
ed. Many bakers in the country are 
filling this need by standardizing 
package sizes and are reaping the 
benefits of simplified operation, re- 
duced packaging costs and increased 
sales. 

The meeting, which was held in 
the afternoon, was preceded by a 
luncheon which was attended by 
more than 100 persons. Those at- 
tending included members of the 
bakery package group and the trade 
press. 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 














OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DirLoma,'’ Glasgow 




















Cable Address: ‘“Dorrgacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHIN 


Ga L. » LONDON E. C.3 
FLOUR EALS and CEREAL 
ODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 














Cable Address: ‘“Topri'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 














FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 





Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
eo 
McCONNELL & REID, LTD. STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., LTD. 





IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERHALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. v. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 








Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. Cable Address: ““Matluch” 
STOLP & CO., LTD. . 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘Cleo’ 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 
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BAKERS BENEFIT—tThis peg board displayed in a colorful manner the six 
reasons why bakers would benefit by using cartons at the annual meeting of 
the Bakery Package group of the Folding Paper Box Association of America 


in Chicago. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 15-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn.; Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs, Colo.; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


June 17-18—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn., St. Clair; sec., 
H. 8S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 21-38 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Del Coronado 
Hotel, Coronado, Cal.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Til. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 16-17— Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 


Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Sept. 11-13—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, 
Cable Address: 


GLASGOW 
“Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.O. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 


Refererice: Guarantee Trust, New York 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St,, GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 

Cable 


Address: “Felixcohen” 
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Giteert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT_OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 





-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








KELLY-ERICKSON: CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
New York 


Sdn Francisco 
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City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jdr., 
804 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nov. 138-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


Jan. 13—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Western Plant Maintenance 
And Engineering Show Set 


SAN FRANCISCO — The second 
annual Western Plant Maintenance & 
Engineering Show will be held in the 
Los Angeles Pan Pacific Auditorium 
July 12-14. A record attendance of 
company presidents, plant engineers 
and maintenance supervisors is ex- 
pected. 

On display will be equipment need- 
ed to insure efficient, profitable pro- 
duction without loss from machinery 
breakdowns or needless depreciation 
and wear. Included will be many 
products geared to the age of auto- 
mation and equipment designed to 
assure easy, and faultless mainte- 
nance of machinery. 

A maintenance engineering confer- 
ence under the direction of L. C. 
Morrow, management consultant, will 
be held in conjunction with the show. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Fire Destroys Warehouse 
Of Barton County Mills 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS — The 
north warehouse wing of the Barton 
County Flour Mills Co. here was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire May 12. 

All of the city’s available fire fight- 
ing equipment, manned by regular, 
volunteer and auxiliary firemen, 
fought successfully in keeping the 
blaze from spreading to the adjacent 
three-story mill itself. 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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NN PERCY KENT 


e COTTON 


®e BURLAP 
®e MULTIWALL BAGS 
A PERCY KENT BAG CO. INC 








"Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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SERVIC’ 








Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoin, Nebraska 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : : Oneof the Best : : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE an¢ STAR Patent Flour 

Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 




















DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 


810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


““WINGOLD” 


FOR QUALITY” 





WuiteE Rye 
Pure Licut RYE 


Clear “Boxer” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA °* 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


FLOURS 


of ‘Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 


“Bay STATE” “WINONA” 


Rye Flours 


MepiumM Rye 


“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 


SpeciaL MepruM Rye 


Rye Meal Coarse, MevruM-Fine 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 









“STRONGFELLOW” 


Dark Rye 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller offers advertisers: 


Exclusive Bulletins 





The Northwestern Miller is proud of 


its service program developed and maintained 

to provide advertisers with news flashes, in- 

terpretations, clarifications, texts of govern- 

ment regulations and similar information of 
value in the operation of 
a business. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York 
and Washington. Reports 
are consolidated and 
transmitted through a net- 
work of teletype, tele- 
phone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, ‘a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry’s 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin 
is largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.”—A Minneapolis milling company 
ofiicial.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian 
and European advertisers. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service - to - advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
© The Almanack, a statistical annual 

@ The Library, for reference and research 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 
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(GRAIN SERVICE 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man 






TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago Norfolk 

St. Louis Nashville 

Kansas City Louisville 

Omaha premente ‘ 
Minneapolis ae 
Buffalo Houston 4 
Toledo Ft. Worth i 
Columbus Portland ‘ 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 





FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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‘ 

\) 
specialists 
Wi «IN THE MILLING OF 
NY FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


Y25/¥ USE QUAKER 
('; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 





“For SUPER Results 
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A gentleman was endeavoring, with 
earnestness, to impress an argument 
upon a fellow passenger on a train. 
The unwilling listener appeared rath- 
er dull of comprehension. Slightly 
irritated, he raised his voice and ex- 
claimed, “It’s as plain as A B C!” 

“That may be,” quietly replied 
the other, “but I am D E F!” 


o¢¢ 


Two movie actors, on location for a 
western picture, were arguing about 
whether the traditional Indian home 
was called a wigwam or a teepee. 
To settle it, they stopped an Indian 
who had a bit part in the film and, 
pointing to the object of their de- 
bate, asked what it is. “A tent,” re- 
plied the Indian. 


o¢¢ 


When a person who is fat says 
it runs in the family, you can be 
pretty sure the family never did 
much running. 


¢?¢¢ 


An eager young salesman was try- 
ing to sell some fire-fighting appara- 
tus to an elderly dowager for her 
country estate, and finding the going 
extremely rough, mentally reviewed 
his sales talk and discovered he had 
omitted one important inducement. 

“This apparatus,” he proudly de- 
clared, “will be in use for 50 years!” 

“But, young man,” the old lady 
protested, “in 50 years I shall not 
be here!” 

“But, madam,” the eager beaver 
rejoined, “it is so light you could 
carry it anywhere with you!” 

He didn’t make the sale. 

e¢?¢ ¢ 

It had rained hard. The windshield 
was sprayed with muddied water and 
the car had narrowly escaped sev- 
eral collisions. 

“Wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
wipe off the windshield?” asked the 
anxious passenger. “Not worth the 
bother,” cheerfully replied the driv- 
er. “I left my glasses at home.” 









better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE Bac company / 


309 W. Jockson Bivd hicago 6, | 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 














Established 1893 


(ZOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


oe 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
° 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

















“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mili is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

* (4) Econo-Fle Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 

ment with a record of proven success based on 

actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 











“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 









To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 












You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service ¢ 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS > MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


for Barley, Oats, Corn 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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Chicago Grain Exchange 


Institute Graduates 150 


CHICAGO—Culminating 20 weekly 
sessions of intensive class-room work, 
the 19th annual graduating class of 
the Grain Exchange Institute was 
honored recently with a dinner at the 
Board of Trade Grill Room. 

Principal speaker was Sylvester J. 
Meyers, president, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co. and a former president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. The 
class consisted of 150 students and 
represented 10 different industries 
allied with the grain trade. 

The institute was sponsored by the 
Association of Grain Commission Mer- 
chants and its president, J. Orville 
O’Neill, presented cash awards to the 
seven students attaining the highest 
marks during the 1954-55 course. 

Winner of the top award, Taras 
Hallas, Orvis Brothers & Co., with a 
grade of 100, was the first student to 
ever secure a perfect mark. The other 
six award winners were: Robert E. 
Harridge of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Sidney S.. Silverman of H. 
Hentz & Co., Dale Beerman of the 
Commodity News Service, Gale H. 
Hedrick of Bache & Co., Francis E. 
Wall of White, Weld & Co., and Leon 
F. Strauss of Rothschild & Co. The 
honor roll covering those attaining 
marks of 90 and above carried the 
names of 59 students. 

Hamill Varner, Quaker Oats Co., 
has been the instructor for the past 
two years. 





an . 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Write for details on 


LEAVENING - 
AGENTS : 


a 

eMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. « 
e * Serving Industry .. . Which Serves Mankind es « « 


For Finer Packaging 


CHEMICALS - PLASTICS 





Fulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Look to First 




















are produced by the cake baker only when the 


soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour rniills 4 Americ, Su. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS » ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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Bartlett ana Company 


rain 
(FORMERLY HART-BAR] ETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


















value in uniform, strong, fine 


























KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1212 


OFFICES: 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 











sphoustoneRousaces 
Boupaounon enon ono) 


spring wheat flours 










Holden loaf 


ewe & HOV T COMPANY 
CcCiry , MINNBSBOTA 
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109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
By THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

\ LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

% BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "274! 











— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 

WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES @ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 























































Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 
WituiaM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 








St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 





Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPpHEerR Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 























“The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


Dial 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO, 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... .. 


The 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 


Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 
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NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
jor uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox”’ and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both —the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Call of 
Opportunity... 


is sounding across America to young men and women and 
to their elder brothers and sisters. It’s the call of a nation in 
need of nurses—both professional and practical. To meet 
tomorrow’s demand, 50,000 new students should enter schools 
of professional nursing this year. Another 15,000 to 20,000 
should enter practical nurse-training programs. 

Professional nursing extends its call of opportunity to 
young high school graduates, practical nursing to almost 
every age group. 

To find out more about careers in nursing, write 
“Nursing Careers,” c/o your Local Postmaster. And pass 
this call of opportunity to your young sons and daughters 


and to your friends. 








